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The Japanese Invasion of the Northwest 


The Union Record of Seattle publishes the follow- 
ing interesting extracts from the report of a commit- 
wee of the Japanese Exclusion League of Seattle, 
which recently investigated the circumstances attend- 
ing the admission by the local immigration inspectors 
of from 600 to 800 Japanese monthly: 

In spite of all promises to the contrary, there is 
no apparent decrease in the flood of coolie labor that 
threatents the welfare of the Pacific Coast and the 
perce of the United States. 

\ committee from the Japanese-Korean Exclusion 
League spent two entire days on the Oriental liner 
Tosa Maru, witnessing the debarkation of nearly 200 
Japanese. While everything is conducted by the 
Immigration Bureau in full accordance with existing 
regulations, there is’ room for but one conclusion, 
namely, there is practically nothing to prevent whole- 
sale fraudulent immigration, and that such wholesale 
fraud is practiced at the present time. 

IMMIGRATION INSPECTION. 


lhe committee were given seats and were permit- 
ted to suggest questions to be asked through the 
interpreters if they so desired. The regulations pro- 
vide a set of questions to be asked the immigrant, 
ie answers being recorded by the inspector. These 
uestions diverge into an inquisition or cross-exam- 
ination by the inspectors when they deem the regular 
question unsatisfactory to the purpose. 

Great stress is laid upon the contract labor ques- 
ion, this being, in fact, outside of physical disability, 
1c only clause that could work as a bar to the alien. 
The working and application of this law is in no wise 
ifferent in regard to Japanese than to other nation- 
alities. 

There is a monotonous sameness to the answers 
lat suggests a study or drill, the majority of the 
applicants being between 20 and 30 years of age. At 
least 70 per cent were “students,” the money for 
passage being generally provided by the father, who 
is a “rich farmer.” 

The amount of money carried by the immigrant 
is invariably in new United States currency, either 
gold or greenbacks, never in bank papers or letters 
of eredit, and there is a surprising sameness in the 
amount carried by each one. This uniformity is 
also observable in the denominations of the coins 
and bills. 

Over one hundred “students” arrived on the Tosa 
Maru. At the suggestion of the committee several 
of these were questioned closely as to their future 
movements in the United States. The following is 
« fair sample of the questions and answers made in 
in the Japanese language: ; 

“What is your age?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Student.” 

“Student of what?” 

“Student of English.” 

“How long have you been studying English?” 

‘One year.” 

‘What will support you in the United States i 
you can’t get work?” 

“My father.” 

‘How much money will he send you a month?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

What does your father do?” 

He is a farmer.” 


“You say you are a student of English language 
and have been studying English one year?” 

“Yes,” 

“Do you speak English? 

“No.” 

“Do you write English?” 

“No.” : 

“Can you read English?” 

“No.” 

In the entire array of some one hundred students 
of English not more than three or four could speak 
English. 

This fact is enlarged upon for the purpose of 
bringing out these points: 

First, they lied; second, they could not lie with 
such great uniformity without training for it; third, 
they were trained by the Japanese immigrant com- 
panies, and are contract laborers and fraudulently 
entering the United States. 

; A FEW REAL STUDENTS. 

That there are a few genuine students there is no 
doubt. There were some whose general appearance 
and answers might bear out the statements. Two 
were destined for Columbia College, New York, one 
for a school of electrical engineering, and another 
for a business college in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

RANK IMPOSITION. 

It is absolutely ridiculous, however, that there 
should be such a mighty influx of genuine students. 
The Japanese Government offers facilities in the 
schools of Japan for the study of English. Practi- 
cally none of these hundreds of “students” who are 
coming to the United States can speak English. 
Such immigrants are coming at the present time at 
the rate of 700 or 800 per month, all destined for the 
“Seattle High School.” Either one of .two things is 
apparent: they are lying, or Seattle will have to 
build several new schoolhouses every month to ac- 
commodate them, with the alternative of going to 
war if we are too slow about doing it. 

The majority of these students expected to work 
before and after school to make a living. Those not 
coming in as students were on the manifest as farm 
laborers, barbers, clerks, merchants, photographers, 
tailors, etc. 

One presented an apparently bogus lease of land, 
the furnishing of which is a new business of growing 
importance in fraudulent immigration, 

One enterprising brownie was discovered carrying 
a trunk with a false bottom, under which was several 
hundred dollars’ worth of silk. 


EVIDENCES OF FRAUD. 

It is impossible in the majority of cases to prove 
actual fraud. The immigrant is generally given the 
benefit of a doubt. It is only when the disqualifica- 
tion is obvious, such as a physical defect or infirm- 
ity, or when the immigrant contradicts and perjures 
himself so palpably that the inspectors feel compelled 
to order his deportation. The law is such that the 
inspector is taking large chances in refusing admit- 
tance to an immigrant. 

Sufficient evidence to satisfy an ordinary observer 
that the Government is being bunkoed is at every 
hand. 

To those who have seen a shipload of European 
immigrants debarking, the fraud of the Japs is more 
than apparent. 

The household effects and baggage of the average 


suits. 


European immigrant show infinite variety and all 
stages of wear and usage. 

To sum up, every one of these Japanese students, 
laborers, etc., had a new European suit, new shirt, 
collars, ties, hats, etc. The baggage when opened on 
the dock had a striking uniformity, both as to kind, 
quality and general newness. Practically none of 
them possessed any European clothing other than the 
suit he wore. There were no old clothes or second 
The valises and telescopes bore out the gen- 
eral rule. We counted twenty-five of one certain 
pattern, all new. In 200 pieces of baggage there 
was not half a dozen that had the appearance of being 
an original package. 

The entire aggregation had the appearance of hav- 
ing been outfitted at a general headquarters on a 
general plan, with just enough variation to keep up 
appearances. 

The whole proposition is altogether too smooth, 
too nicely arranged and too well carried out not to 
be the work of an organization of some kind. There 
is nothing similar in all the immigration to the 
United States from European countries. 

In this entire shipload we saw but three children, 
no old or middle-aged men, and but twelve women. 

In fact, everything bears out and substantiates the 
reports we have received from Japan that practically 
all of the Japanese immigration to the United States 
is the result of an organized conspiracy on the part 
of Japanese immigrant companies and promoters to 
defraud the United States Government and incident- 
ally create a condition that will eventually make 
trouble for the United States. 

It is obvious that the speculators who have here- 
tofore been sending out shiploads of laborers are 
now obtaining their recruits in the cities. In general 
appearance the class now coming in are mechanics, 
house servants and indoor workers, such as barbers, 
tailors, cooks, etc. It is impossible for such an immi- 
gration movement to take place from Japan without 
large financial backing. To save $100 at 5 or 10 
cents a day before he is 20 years old is impossible 
even for the frugal Japanese. 


IMMIGRANTS TAKE NO CHANCES. 

The individual immigrant who comes to the United 
States from Japan assumes but a small risk, owing 
to a system of insurance whereby for $5 he obtains 
a guarantee that his passage money will be refunded 
in case he is refused admittance into the United 
States. Owing to the very small number returned, 
this must be a mint for its enterprising promoters. 

The transportation companies guard themselves 
against risk by compelling a deposit of $50 with the 
ship’s purser in case they are compelled to return 
the immigrant to Japan. 

There is no Government regulation stipulating the 
minimum that each immigrant should have 


SPECIAL INQUIRY. 

Doubtful cases are referred to a board of inquiry 
composed of three inspectors. The personnel of this 
board varies continually and the sessions are held, 
as stipulated in the regulations, “apart from the pub- 
lic.” This is not interpreted to be secret, and the 
committee was allowed to be present at these exam- 
inations. 

At these inquiries every detail is probed into that 
gives ground for suspicion, and single cases some- 
times take from twenty minutes to an hour in hear- 
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ing. Sometimes, as in the case of four stowaways 
found on this ship, a sweating process is used to 
extract a confession from the suspect by following 
lines of cross-questioning and other legitimate means. 
PROXY MARRIAGES. 


The greater number of those who go before the 
special board are females who have been married by 
proxy in Japan. This system is legal in Japan, but 
is not recognized by the United States. Practically 
all the Japanese prostitutes in the United States have 
successfully passed this elaborate examination and 
have, with the connivance of procurers and immi- 
grant companies, been admitted to the United States. 

It would also seem to one acquainted with the 
system of Japanese Government espionage over pros- 
titution that the collusion of Japanese Government 
agents or officials is necessary to the success of this 
plan of defrauding the United States. The proxy 
marriage is arranged by a go-between and the 
parents of the bride and groom. Various official 
documents and certificates are furnished the bride, 
and, equipped with a photograph of her future hus- 
band, she embarks for the United States. Once 
here, the intended husband appears and is identified 
by means of the photograph and is married aboard 
the ship. All this is hedged about by precautionary 
measures in the shape of examiantion, but neverthe- 
less there are big loopholes. For instance, in the 
United States there is absolutely no provision made 
to ascertain whether or not deception has been used 
in arranging these proxy marriages, 

A very conservative estimate places the number 
of Japanese prostitutes in the Northwest at over 
1,000. Each and every one of these represents fraud 
and perjury on the part of several individuals against 
the United States or Japanese laws. 

There is no doubt whatever that this traffic in 
women is an organized business and that the women 
themselves are not free agents. It is well known 
that women are openly sold into prostitution in 
Japan, and this and other facts, together with the 
undisputed evidence of their growing numbers in the 
United States, leads to but one conclusion, namely, 
that this most debasing form of slavery is in exist- 
ence under our very eyes. 

While the regulations are fully complied with, the 
entire examination is partial, inasmuch as it is 
grossly inadequate in final efficiency. The candidate 
has only to produce certain documents and show the 
photograph of a man who later comes and goes 
through a ceremony with her. After this she is frée 
to be taken to a house of prostitution and is there- 
after practically immune from interference by Govy- 
ernment officials. 


A CLEAR CASE OF BUNKO. 


The existing laws and regulations have apparently 
little or no effect in restraining Japanese labor, not- 
withstanding the general tone of press dispatches 
emanating from Washington conveying a hope that 
the proposed restriction was in effect. 

It is becoming more certain every day that the so- 
called exclusion clause is a farce. On the other 
hand, there is much evidence that, the present ad- 
ministration is exerting itself to show great and 
extraordinary civility toward Japanese immigrants. 

We ascertain that from 600 to 800 Japanese immi- 
grants are arriving monthly through the port of 
Seattle from Japan direct. 

We have also been informed by one in a position 
to be conversant with the facts that from 400 to 500 
per month are illegally crossing the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. Our inform- 
ant in the latter instance states that the alertness of 
boundary guards is systematically discouraged by the 
frequency of orders sent from Washington ordering 


the release of Japanese apprehended in illegally en- 
tering this country. 


——_Q——____ 

The Chicago Chronicle, the most prominent, vig- 
orous, and vitriolic opponent of organized labor 
among the daily press of the whole country, has 
recently been obliged to suspend publication. But 
organized labor still lives and grows. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held July 12, 1907. 
Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved. 


CrepENTIALS—Brewery Workmen No. 7, J. Geb- 
bling, vice A. Schauer; Laundry Workers, Annie 
Brown, Mrs. L. C. Walden, Chas. Lineger, D. J. 
Gorman, Carrie Parmer, Annie Mullin, G. F. Thur- 
ber, Geo. Black, Robt. Ewing, James Lineger; Gas 
Workers, Geo. W. Bell, J. J. Breslin, B. Cerf, Ed- 
ward Parsons, A. F. Colman; Broom Makers, Jos. 
Guinnane; Electrical Workers No. 151, W. P. Stan- 
ton, J. J. Gunther, F. Laun, vice H. D. Hunt, J. 
Burch, B. Hutchinson; Metal Polishers, Frank Zer- 
rer, Arthur Nelson, vice W. E. Fletcher, T. Caud- 
well; Cooks’ Helpers, Henry Huber, J. Schwarz, 
Louis Spinas, H. Ferry; Waitresses, Edith Reynolds, 
vice Emma McKenny; Barbers, J. V. Ducoing, C. 
C. Hammond, J. J. Calish, D. F. Tattenham, L. J. 
Hirsch, Chas. Koch, Jos. R. Bleily. 

Com MunicaTion—Filed—Communication from M. 
J. Keller, President of National Peace Association. 
From the Merchants’ Association, informing the 
Council that they accepted the invitation to partici- 
pate in convention for the selection of a citizen to 


act as Mayor. From the Laundry Workers’ Union, 
in reference to having their dues remitted; request 


granted. Laid on the Table—From the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union, relative to the revo- 
cation of their charter. From the District Attorney 
of the city, relative to co-operating in the carrying 
out of the plans for the selection of a Mayor. Re- 
ferred to Lazor Crartion—Communication’ from 
Brother Misner, relative to the names and addresses 
of all Business Agents. Referred to General Strike 
Committee—From the Civic League of San Fram 
cisco, relative to sending delegates to a peace con- 
ference. Referred to Organizing Committee—From 


the Glove Workers’ Union No. 17. Referred to the 
Executive Committee—From the Telephone Operat- 


ors’ Union, requesting the Council to levy a boycott 
on the Pacific Telephone Company. From the 
Press Feeders’ Union No 33. From the Fibre Press 


Union No. 9331 appealing for assistance. Referred 


to Law and Legislative Committee—From the San 
Francisco Bar Association, relative to amending 
charter of San Francisco. 

Reports oF Unrons—Electrical Workers’ No. 151— 
Have received 30 applications and initiated 5 new 
members. Retail Clerks—Union prospering well; 
stores in Mission district violating the early closing 
movement; many unions placing orders with non- 
union stores. Teamsters—Reported that the most 
friendly relations exist between the employers 
and employes; are donating $1000 per week to strike 
fund. Horse Shoers—Business good. Garment 
Workers—Business good; request delegates to re- 
port back to their unions when purchasing labor 
day uniforms to see that they bear the union label. 
Printing Pressmen—Trade slow. Barbers—Business 
fair. Laundry Wagon Drivers—Business dull. 
Steam Fitters—Business dull; men still out at Pinole. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Have levied as- 
sessment on members for strike fund. Waiters— 
Business slow; have donated $500 to strike fund. 
Beer Bottlers—Business dull; still assessing members 
for strike fund. 

Executive Commitree—Recommends that the 
matter of the Pavers’ Union be referred to the Sec- 
retary. Concurred in. 

Law anv Lecistative Commitree—Report in ref- 
erence to the Registration Law received as pro- 
gressive. 

Lazsor Day Commirtee—Chairman French re- 
ported that the committee had investigated the pro- 
posed route for the Labor Day parade, and the com- 
mittee recommends that the Council hold the next 
parade in Golden Gate Park and that the exercises 
both literary and otherwise be held in the Stadium SS 
and would further recommend that the Secretary 


-of the Councif be instructed to communicate with 


Three Excellent Values in 


Men’s Wear 


Men’s Red Bandanna 
Handkerchiefs, 3c. Each 


Turkey red bandannas; slightly imperfect. Values 
up to 10c each. Small, medium and large sizes. 


Firemen’s and Policemen’s 
Braces, 43c Pair 


Made of best quality elastic webbing; with extra 
strong leather trimmings; double stitched to 
prevent tearing. The strongest brace made and 
a regular 50c value. 


Men’s Jersey Ribbed Undershirts 
and Drawers, 45c Garment 


Extra quality summer weight cambric yarns; 
shirts have the close-fitting French neck and 
silk faced front; drawers have heavy faced 
waist bands and double gussets; colors, salmon 
pink and blue; all sizes. 


Sixth Street, 


hear Market. 


FRIENDS | 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 
2199 Mission Street pySee were oT 4017 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 
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Labor Day Parade 
Committees 


{| We desire to announce that 
we are in a position to show 
samples and furnish estimates 
on Labor Day Uniforms of 
any description. If members 
of the Committees will call 
upon us we shall take pleasure 
in assisting them in making 
their selections. Deliveries are 
positively guaranteed on all 
orders we undertake. 


rangers 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


MLTONES STS 


the Park Commissioners, requesting their permission 
to parade in the park. 

Moved and seconded that the recommendations 
ye concurred in; carried. 

NOMINATIONS FOR Orricers—President, A. J. Gal- 
agher; Vice-President, H. M. Alexander; Record- 
ine Secretary, Wm. P. McCabe; Financial Secre- 
ary, J. J. Kenny; Treasurer, D. McLennan; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, P. O’Brien; Trustees—Chas. Schup- 
Miss M. Wheeler, J. Wittman; Executive 
‘ommittee—J. McPherson, G. B. Benham, i ae 
Kelly, Jos. Guinnee, S. Fox, Geo. Cooney, P. O’Brien, 
lenry Knobel, M. E. Decker, Ed. Hoffman, B. 

Rue, G. A. Tracey, Chas. Schilling, Chas. Minert, 
J. IX. Doyle, D, Tattenham. Law and Legislative 
Committee—A. C. Roche, Walter M acarthur, Theo. 
olnson, J. V. Ducoing. Organizing Committee— 
J QO. Walsh, H. Altman, M. P. Scott. Label Com- 

iee—H. Elbing. Japanese and Korean League 
i V. Ducoing, Geo. Lipman, G. A. Tracy, W. T. 
McClain. 

Moved and seconded that nominations close until 
next Friday evening at 9 p.m. Carried. 

Rvceipts—Stereotypers and Electrotypers, $4; 
Hackmen, $6; Steam Fitters, $8; Printing Press- 
men. $20; Butchers, $8; Photo Engravers, $8; 
Blacksmiths No, 168, $4; Boxmakers and Sawyers, 
$8; oot Shoe Cutters, $4; Brewery Workmen, $10; 
Total, $80.00. 

I\pENSES—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
postage, $3; horse and buggy, $18; Bulletin, 25 
cents; Total, $71.25. 

Adjourned at 11:25 p. m. 

Wm. P. McCase, Secretary. 
Se ee 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. : 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 


Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Taylor | 


and Jones. 
Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 
Bekin Van and Storage Company. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago Products. 
Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 
A. B. Patrick, tanners, San Francisco. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Harri- 
son streets. 
M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 
Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 
Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 
Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 
McMahon, Keyer &‘Steigler Bros., 1711 O'Farrell 
and Van Ness Avenue and Ellis street, tailors. — 
A, T. Becraft, Carriage Manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 
Clark's Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 
Ii. Hertzel, barber shop, 16 11th street. 
pee PN ee Es 
Toronto unionists are in a state of excitement that 
threatens to burst forth into a political revolt unless 
the Canadian Parliament forthwith enacts a law to 
protect the funds of trades unions from confiscation, 
Says the Cleveland Citizen. A building trades union 
has just been fined $7,500 for withdrawing its mem- 
hers from the employ of a scab job. The Divisional 
Court held that the withdrawal of the men in the 
midst of their work by the combined action of the 
defendants was oppressive and unfair to plaintiffs, 
and that there was in effect a boycotting of plain- 
uffs’ goods, and that the loss which resulted to plain- 
tiffs was not overestimated at $7,500. Appeal from 
the lower court was dismissed with costs to plain- 
It is now generally agreed by the workers that 
ir Organizations are unsafe, and for that reason 
political talk is rife everywhere. ’ 
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8.65 


worth every cent of $20 


for $8.65 


HERE’S ONE PICTURED 
and there are hundreds of 
other models. Beautiful ALL- 
WOOL BLUE SERGE SUITS, 
the finest of ALL-WOOL 

WORSTED SUITS, either light or 
dark or medium shades, SLA TER 
BLACK THIBET SUITS, any of 
these single or double breasted style— 
the cheapest of them is worth $20.00 


and you are given your 88. 6 5 
Copyright choice for o2ece eee 


Buying a suit at Kragens you are guaranteed a perfect fit— 
buying a suit at Kragens you are certain of having the latest style. 
Kragens never carries over clothing from one season to the next— 
it’s styles and designs are always up-to-date. Tell your friends 
about these high-grade suits on sale for a few days only y $8. 6 5 
Pe eR a Pam ad = rere rar Ra a ae a Vie 


\ 


P. S.—Special bargains in Men’s and Boys’ Overcoats, 
Cravenettes, Furnishings, Hats and Shoes—Kragens out- 
fits the entire family. 


KRAGENS wns 


fj 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION 


Temporary headquarters and Secretaries’ offices, 

No. 135 Gough Street. 
NOTICE. 

Members are herewith notified that at the special 
meeting held July 17, 1907, the M. M. P. U., by 
nearly unanimous vote, decided to impose a fine 
of $25 on members convicted of riding on street 
cars manned by strikebreakers, this decision to 
take effect from Tuesday, July 23, 1907, at noon. 
Members will please govern themselves accordingly. 

The regular quarterly meeting of July 11 was 
well attended and was presided over by President 
Cassasa. Reports of the Board of Directors and 
of various officers were submitted and accepted. 
The following report of the Auditing Committee 
was presented and accepted by the meeting: 

July 6, 1907. 

To the Members of the’ M. M. P. U.—GENTLE- 
MEN—We the undersigned members of the Auditing 
Committee have examined the books and vouchers 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary, Financial 
Secretary and Treasurer, and find them correct. 

H. L, Toop, 
G. W. Leronp, 
J. F. Wison. 

An amendment providing for the increase of the 
number of members selected for service on occa- 
sions of funerals of deceased members was adopted 
Hereafter the band on such occasions will consist 
of 30 pieces. The Board of Directors has instructed 
the Sergeant-at-Arms (to whom all members se- 
lected for service with the funeral band must 
report) to prefer proper charge against any member 
reporting for such duty in an improper fashion. 

The Board of Directors held its regular weekly 
meeting on July 11, President Cassasa in the chair. 
Mr. W. R. Hughes, of Loca! No. 76, Seattle, was 
admitted to membership on transfer, and subse- 
quently to full membership in Local No. 6. Mrs. 
T. Hamann and C. Goetting were reinstated to mem- 
bership in good standing. 

Messrs. S. Augenblick, George Brandt, E. B. 
Camara, and O. Fleischer have been erased from 
the roll of membership, dating from July 1, 1907, 
for non-payment of dues, assessments, etc., for the 
past year. 

The following-named members have been sus- 
pended from membership for delinquency in pay- 
ment of dues and assessments—H. M. Abadie, F. 
Adelmann, R. D. Barton, A. J. Bloom, A. Bluth, 
J. Bluth, M. Bluth, G. B. Bramhall, D. C. Bush, 
W. G. Callinan, G. W. Comfort, L. Condy, Miss A. 
Cottle, C. M. Crogan, J. Cruft, K. Dietrich, C. H. 
Dodge, Mrs. F. L. Doeing, A. C. Donaldson, J. 
Donigan, W. H. Dufour, J. Duran, C. H. Elrod, 
E. A. Gorman, J. Grahek, S. Greene, F. S. Gutter- 
son, J. S. Hanson, G. J. Hayes, F. R. Hoff, F. P. 
Indig, A. F. Johannsen, C. H. King, E. Landers, 
W. Leinert, W. H. Lipscombe, J. Loza, C. A. March, 
P. Marino, W. J. McCoy, Mrs. A. McIntyre, J. W. 
Moore, A. V. Olmo, V. Paris, T. E. Reilly, W. 
H. Reisinger, J. C. Ritchie, Miss R. Ritzan, Miss L. 
Rocca-Cimini, M. Rogers, W. A. Sabin, J. L. Schoen, 
H. A. Schutte, J. Stross, J. P. Sullivan, J. Thiele, 
A. Thorant, W. H. Thorley, K. I. Tupper, C. Van- 
dal, J. Verderber, Mrs. G. Wendel, R. Young, W. 
T. Young and N. Zannini. Members in good 
standing are requested to observe the union law 
providing that suspended members lose all rights 
and privileges of membership during the period of 
their suspension, this including the right to perform 
in bands or orchestras with other members that are 
in good standing in the organization. 

The Committee on Revision of Price List will 
hold its next meeting on July 26, in the temporary 
headquarters of the Union, No. 135 Gough Street, 
at 10:30 a. m. Sections 43 to 83, inclusive, of the 
established price list, will be discussed, and mem- 
bers desiring to recommend advisable changes are 
invited to be present and submit them. 

Members are notified that the weekly assessment 
of 25 cents on all members (resident or non-resi- 
dent), unless excused therefrom by the Board of 


Directors, is still in effect. Payments must be made 
to the Financial Secretary, Mr. Harry Menke, No. 
135 Gough Street. 


aie eas ESS 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

President James M. Lynch of the I. T. U. has 
announced the Committee on Laws for the fifty-third 
annual convention of the Union, which will convene 
in Hot Springs, Ark., on Monday, August 12th. The 
make-up of the Committee is: 

George A. Tracy, San Francisco, Cal. 

Frank Seffing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bert H. Bates, Rochester, N. Y. 

William J. Hanifin, Baltimore, Md. 

T. J. Donnelly, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Under the requirements of the law, this Commit- 
tee will meet at Hot Springs the week preceding the 
convention and take up the consideration of pro- 
posed amendments and resolutions, and prepare a 
report and make a recommendation on each proposi- 
tion, for the benefit of the delegates. Under the laws 
of the International Typographical Union, any mem- 
ber is privileged to submit amendments to the laws 
for the consideration of the convention. 

George L. Berry, President of the I. P. P. and 
A. U., has arranged for a conference between his 
Executive Board and the Executive Committee of 
the United Typothetae of America, to be held in 
New York city during the first week in September, 
at which time the amendments to the national agree- 
ment which were insisted on by the Pressmen’s 
convention last month, will be disposed of by the two 
committees. The Pressmen are instructed to demand 
of the Typothetae that the open-shop clause be elim- 
inated and that nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work shall be conceded when the shorter workday 
arrives. 

The Joint Committee of the Allied Printing Trades 
having charge of arrangements for the Labor Day 
parade has accomplished most of the preliminary 
work necessary to assure a creditable turnout. Three 
bands of music will be distributed throughout the 
division; each union will provide its members in 
line with a suitable badge, the badges of all unions 
to be of similar design. Each marcher will be pro- 
vided with and will carry an American flag. The 
members of the Bindery Women’s Union will pro- 
vide themselves with carriages. It is hoped that 
‘every member of each union will take an active in- 
terest in the parade, and that the turnout will be a 
credit to the craft. Andrew J. Gallagher of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union will be chief marshal of the 
division, assisted by eleven aides and sub-marshals. 

———“@a____ 
PRINTERS’ MUTUAL AID SOCIETY. 

The Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society has 
elected the following officers for the new term: 

George E. Mitchell, President; J. Paul Spencer 
and J. D. Murray, Vice-Presidents; J. W. Kélly, 
Treasurer; George H. Branch, Financial Secretary ; 
W. K. Galloway, Recording Secretary; G. E. Mit- 
chell, C. B. Crawford, J. M. Scott, R. Sleeth and 
F. A. Meyers, Directors. : 

The reports presented show that the society now 
has to its credit in bank nearly $9,000. 

——_———_@——______. 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 

The next regular meeting of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary No. 18 to San Francisco Typographical Union 
No. 21, will take place on Monday, July 22d, at 
2 p. m,, at the residence of Mrs. M. A. Barron, 
3331 Sacramento street. 


Mary A. Barron, Secretary 


WAITERS. 

Waiters’ Union, Local No. 30, at its last meeting 
decided to have a housewarming in its new quarters 
at 590 Eddy street July 25. There will be a pro- 
gram of entertainment, a smoker and a lunch. In- 
vitations have been sent to the Pacific Coast Waiters’ 
Association, Cooks’ Local, Helpers’ Local, Bar- 
tenders’ Local of this city, and Local 31 of Oakland. 
At a later date the Union will give a ball in its 
main hall. 

The new telephone number is Franklin 3120, 
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ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

The following resolutions were adopted by Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 151, at the regular meeting 
held last Tuesday evening: 

Wuereas, The condition of the International 
irotherhood of Electrical Workers is in a deplorable 
state in San Francisco, the same being due to the 
incompetency of our Third Grand Vice-President, 
\\, J. Sullivan; therefore be it 

Resolved, By Local Union No. 151, in regular 
meeting assembled, that we absolutely refuse to 
have any dealings in the future with the aforesaid 
ojicial of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That we consider ourselves part and par- 
cl of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers until our charter has been revoked by 
referendum vote> by each individual local of the 
aforesaid International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


BARTENDERS. 

\Villiam N.-+Battersby, President of Bartenders’ 
League, No. 41, was stricken with paralysis a few 
days ago and was removed to the Scobie hospital. 
xattersby is said to be the oldest bartender in the 
State. During his inability ex-President Joseph Vera 
will preside at the meetings of the union. 

*. M. Scully, Financial Secretary of the local, is 
confined to his home with an attack of typhoid 
fever. His office is being looked after by August 
Zimmerman, 

Kighteen candidates were initiated at the last 
meeting of the union, and six applications for mem- 
bership were received. 

we 
BUTCHERS. 

(he Butchers’ Union at its meeting last Wednes- 
day elected the following as officers for the ensuing 
term: Charles Werck, President; W. H. Bat- 
terson, Vice President; Edward Powers, Guide; 
Charles Kilpack, Guard; Conrad Galler, Sergeant- 
at-Arms; G. Norman, James O’Leary and Edward 
Jaffman, Trustees; Louis Noonan, John Funk and 
Charles Wagner, Executive Committee; D. J. Mur- 
ray, Frederick Zimmerman, Alfred Hooper and Leo 
Murphy, Delegates to the Labor Council. 

=o ——— 
BARBERS. 

Journeymen Barbers’, Local No. 148, at its last 
regular meeting continued the strike assessment for 
another month. Two members were fined $10 each 
for riding on the cars. 

‘Thirty-six applications were presented and 16 can- 
didates were admitted by initiation. 

———————@__——_- 

Miss Annie Mullin, a member of Laundry Work- 
crs, Local No. 26, and..Mr. Frank Sieberlich, a 
member of Carpenters’ Union, No. 483, will be 
united in matrimony next Sunday evening, the cere- 
mony taking place at Mission Dolores Church. Miss 
Mullin has held many important offices in Local 
No, 26, and was one of the first women to be seated 
is a Delegate in the Labor Council. 

ne 

"he Laundry Workers of San Jose are still out. 
lt is proposed to establish a union laundry in the 
Garden City, and the project is backed by the Build- 
ing and Federated Trades councils. The plan is to 
assess every union man in the jurisdiction of the 
lcderated and Trades Councils a fixed sum weekly 
until the new plant is in operation and on a paying 


basis. 
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James Maheda, National President of the Plas- 
terers’ Association, arrived in this city a few days 
ago. He addressed the local Plasterers’ Union on 
Monday evening in Duboce Hall. 


zs ° 

"he District Council of Carpenters will hold its 
‘wenty-fourth annual outing and celebration at Fair- 
'ax park on Sunday August 4th . 


"he Upholsterers’ Union will hold a picnic at San 
Jose on the 28th inst. 
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A REVEREND BLATHERSKITE. 


Rev. Robert S. McArthur, of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of New York, said on Sunday night from 
his pulpit: : 

“I can scarcely contain my indignation when I 
think of the kind of people who are attacking the 
Japanese—a lot of foreigners who do not even 
know the requisite of American citizenship, attack- 
ing the Japanese, who are their superiors in intellect, 
in character and in citizenship. Who are they that 
they should denounce the Japanese of California? 
They are a menace to the Republic. Let us have a 
care.” 

This is not the first time Rev. McArthur has risen 
on his hind legs against California, while he has 
split the circumambient air with the strenuousity 
of his heehaws. 

There has not been one-twentieth—no, not one- 
hundredth—part the number of attacks upon Jap- 
anese in California that there have been upon Amer- 
ican citizens, and they all sprang from the same 
cause—labor troubles. ; 

California and the Pacific Coast are a unit on 
the question of opposition to Japanese. The strong- 
est battlers against Japanese dominance on this Coast 
are the pick of American citizenship. They depre- 
cate any attack on any people, but at the same time 
they are filled with indignation at the attitude of 
ministers like McArthur who not only misrepresent 
and wildly exaggerate events and conditions upon 
which they are wofully ignorant, but at the same 
time prefer the untrustworthy and the immoral 
Japanese to the best of American citizenship upon 
these shores.—Sacramento Bee. 

The Bee hits off the situation very neatly. When 
one reads the stuff uttered by the Rev. McArthur 
one ceases to marvel at the misinformation prevalent 
in the East on the Jap question. Nonsense such as 
that quoted in the foregoing affords ample justifica- 
tion for the charge that the “war-scares” have their 
origin, not on the “sand-lots” of San Francisco, 
but in the press and pulpits of New York and other 
centers of civilization. The greatest menace to the 
peace of the United States and Japan is not the 
“sand-lotter” who would exclude the Jap by legis- 
lative action, upon the ground of unassimilativeness, 
but the journalist and pulpiteer who would deify an 
alien race at the expense of their own flesh and 
blood. But perhaps we pay the pulpiteer in question 
an injustice, or rather an unmerited compliment. 
They do say that names are sometimes deceptive. 
They say, too, that many a roving son of the heather 
has stayed long enough in Japan to leave an imprint, 


‘ and it may be two or three of them on the family 


life of that country. For aught we know to the con- 

trary, the Rev. McArthur may simply be defending 

his own. This suggestion explains the reverend 

gentleman’s utterances in a matter creditable to his 

nature, if not to his name——Coast Seamen’s Journal. 
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THE “I WILL” BRIGADE 


The Garment Workers of Chicago are sending out 
the following resolution to union men and women. 
If you make up your mind to join “Do It Now;” 
you can initiate yourself. 

“I will”—Chicago’s motto; a good motto for any 
city and an excellent motto for all union men to 
follow. 

No true union man will hesitate in signing the “I 
will” pledge—it contains a good set of resolutions; 
keep them intact. 

Here they are: 

“T will” ask for the label in all purchases I make. 

“T will” insist upon the label. 

“T will” get the label. 

“T will” take no excuses from a dealer who tries 
to persuade me to accept anything but labeled 
clothing from union clerks or salesladies. 

“T will” assist my local and the cause of unionism 
by asking, demanding, accepting nothing but union 
labeled merchandise. 

“T will” not accept a drink or a meal unless 
served by union people who are not afraid to show 
their colors. 

“T will” insist on union buttons or cards from all 
who do any service for me. 

ah aI a a 


New South Wales employers are penalizing some 
of their employes who gave evidence before the 
Arbitration Court. 
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NEW ZEALAND LABOR LAWS AND HOW 
THEY WORK. 


BY EF. I. LEWIS, STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS “NEWS.” 


The thing above all others that impresses itself 
on the traveler through New Zealand, both in the 
cities and towns and in the country, is that the 
people are physically and mentally healthy and 
happy. 

There are no weazen-faced; prematurely aged, 
mental and physical dwarfs, such as one sees down 
in the shadows of the anthracite coal breakers in 
Pennsylvania or in the cotton mill sections of the 
Southern States, clouding the groups of children; one 
sees no army of armless and legless and maimed 
men such as he encounters in the Allegheny val- 
ley and other great manufacturing sections of the 
United States; there is an absence of the physical 
and moral wrecks that tell you that you are in the 
sweatshop districts in European and American cit- 
ies, or wornout shop or factory girls, dragging 
themselves home late at night on weary feet. In 
two months I have seen only one worker marked 
with the death pallor of consumption, and though 
there are slums and poor, there is, comparatively 
speaking, little immorality, though these people are 
heavy drinkers, and drunkenness is the obvious cause 
of almost all of the poverty that exists. 


The pillar of the New Zealand world-famous 
“model industrial system,” the compulsory arbitra- 
tion law, may or may not be tottering to its fall now, 
but there is no doubt that the system has produced 
results—and good results—on the people of the 
country. Even its enemies agree that the uniformly 
good and prosperous condition of all classes and the 
betterment of the moral tone—to be more exact, 
the lessening of the debasement of woman—has 
been due largely to four causes that have been 
operating in New Zealand by virtue of legislation. 
The stamping out of “sweating,” the making em- 
ployers liable for the physical welfare of their work- 
ers by protecting them against accidents, compulsory 
education, and compulsory arbitration of differ- 
ences between capital and labor. 

By legislation there has been injected into this 
government a little of the milk of humanity. When 
the workers and “the masters’—that is the word 
still in use down here to indicate the employers— 
came out of the great, bitter maritime strike of 1890, 
both realized that it was time to make a change. 
The main thought of the new system was “peace,” 
and it took its most forcible expression in the dis- 
armament of both organized capital and labor by the 
enactment of the famous New Zealand compulsory 
arbitration laws, which now, after safeguarding 
both the “masters” and the workers from indus- 
trial war, are being threatened with becoming dead 
letters, because they have ceased to be of immediate 
pecuniary value to the workers in whose interests 
they primarily were enacted. 

When the big strike was over and the revolution- 
aries who had been placed in charge of Parliament 
and the country began taking an invoice of New 
Zealand they found that besides killing off the 
grinding land monopoly they had another and equal- 
ly as important work to do. The sweating system, 
by which miserably paid women and children are 
made the means of attaining wealth, had been im- 
ported from the East End of London, and was flour- 
ishing here in cellars and in garrets. With it was 
thriving the company store. It was here in all of 
its viciousness, enabling the employers to pay labor 
off, at robbing retail prices, with poor goods bought 
at wholesale, and enabling the employer in many 
sections of the country to dispense with the use of 
money. 

It was natural, when the land was being made so 
poor by the land monopoly, that even the standard 
wage was not what it should be—in fact, in some 
cases had dropped below anything approximating a 
living wage. Old men, often married men and others, 
were thrown on the scrap heap early, and, being 
unable to get land, were driven to the poorhouses. 
The laborer himself had not only been badly treated, 


LABOR CLARION. 


but strikes, lockouts and troubles of this nature 
had periodically added to the burdens of all of the 
population as certainly as the big anthracite coal 
strike caused fires in many poor homes to go out. 

Capital itself was badly treated. It, like labor, 
was being undermined by the sweaters, and it did 
not know when it was going to see its running plant 
brought to a standstill by a walkout. The big 
maritime strike, which left everybody full of sore 
spots and resentment against everybody else, was 
enough, and when the new government suggested 
that New Zealand have peace, it was not only the 
laboring element that cheered the proposal but also 
a large part of the employing class. 

Under these favorable circumstances a new kind 
of court of justice was set up to take the place of 
the strike and a new governmental policy was given 
the world in the New Zealand conciliation and com- 
pulsory laws. And the remarkable feature of it— 
that is, remarkable to the rest of the world—is that 
now, when there is a fear that it is to pass away and 
the old regime of strike, sweating and uncertainty 
in wage scales is threatened, it is the employing 
class, rather than the working class, that stands 
forth as the friend of the system of peace. 


In a nutshell here is the New Zealand conciliation 
and compulsory arbitration system. The country 
is divided into eight industrial districts and in each 
district the government has set up a permanent con- 
ciliation board, organized by the workers’ unions 
nominating three of its members, the employers 
three and the six selecting the seventh member. 

A national arbitration court also was organized 
with three members—a representative nominated by 
labor, a representative nominated by the employing 
class and a supreme court judge of life tenure in 
office, which is supposed to remove him from many 
political influences. 


The government recognizes two kinds of unions 
and requires and encourages them for the purposes 
of the system—unions of employers and unions of 
laborers-—or labor unions. Each of these unions is 
a liability company with “open shop” doors. Each 
must be registered—every member’s name being re- 
ported to the government registrar at stated periods 
—and the unions can be sued or may sue and they 
may be fined up to $500 and each individual member 
may also be fined up to $50. 

John Jones runs a candlestick factory and employs 
fifty people, all members of the Candlestick Makers’ 
Union. The workers want six pence (12 cents) 
more a day. If Jones refused to pay it, under the 
old system, they might go out on strike end might 
have not only the financial support of all of their 
fellow union candlestick makers of the country, but 
the others might even go out on sympathetic strike 
with them with the result that the price of candle- 
sticks would go so high that poor people might 
have to grope their way to bed in the dark. Or 
Jones might get angry, swear that he would not 
have an agitating lot of unionists around him and 
tell them all to get out. Both sides would be 
angry and when Jones attempted to start up his 
plant with non-union labor there would be fighting 
and Jones would find his candles boycotted over the 
country. Out of it all, at all events, there would be 
a bad crop of personal bitterness and loss for em- 
ployer and candlestick makers and higher prices 
and inconvenience for the public. How much far- 
ther a strike can go is illustrated by Colorado and 
Homestead and other sanguinary affairs. But under 
the New Zealand system for twelve years at least 
—up to the present strike in the meat industry and 
a small street car strike at Auckland last November 
—this has not happened because all of it would be 
in violation of law. If Jones and his candlestick 
makers could not agree, either Jones’ employers’ 
union or the workers’ union would carry the com- 
plaint to the district conciliation board, which would 
hear the evidence and try to bring Jones and his em- 
ployes to a satisfactory settlement, and if succeed- 
ing would write out that agreement and have both 
sign it, and it would be absolute law, binding for 
two years on both sides. If they could not be con- 
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ciliated the complaint was sent to the arbitration 
court—the government court of justice, placed on 
an equality with the supreme court because it is 
provided that from its decision there is absolutely 
no appeal. 

This arbitration court, by law, has all of the 
powers of a supreme court of law—even far greater 
latitude because it may inquire into irrelevant mat- 
vers and may take evidence “whether such evidence 
be strictly legal or not.” It can order Jones 
and the labor union to bring in their books, records 
and private contracts, and, having heard the evi- 
dence and analyzed the testimony, this court can sit 
down and write out an award setting out all of the 
conditions that it thinks fit to prescribe—no matter 
whether they have been asked or not. This award 
is as binding law as Parliament can enact, but the 
court itself need not be bound by precedents that it 
creates in making its awards. 

This freedom is illustrated best in the fact that 
sometimes in its awards it incorporates and some- 
times does not incorporate a clause giving prefer- 
cuce to unionists—that is, requiring that the em- 
ployer employ union workers, all other things being 
between union and non-union applicants. But if it 
inserts this provision it invariably also inserts this 
clause: “Non-union employes now in the employ of 
the company shall not be discharged or discriminated 
against,” and it also inserts a proviso that the union 
shall not reject any worker that shall present him- 
self for membership, and who is willing to pay the 
union dues which also are limited to 12 cents a 
week. This opens the door to everyone. 

With the provision that he shall not discriminate 
against a worker simply because he is a union man, 
the employer generally, if he is worthy of it, re- 
ceives “the fullest control” of his establishment. In 
the case of Jones and his candlestick makers, as il- 
lustrating the methods, the workers and Jones are 
both restrained—the workers prohibited from strik- 
ing and Jones from locking them out—pending 
appeal and decision. The awards generally are to 
run two years, and any violation subjects the vio- 
lator to heavy penalty. 

The board and court also fixes minimum wages. 
It generally establishes the eight-hour day and 
fixes the number of hours constituting a week’s 
work, and provides a scale of wages for overtime 
work and places limitations on overtime work. 

3ut the beneficial effect of the system does not 
stop here. Take the case of Jones again—he is but 
one of a dozen candlestick makers in his competitive 
district. The award in the controversy between 
Jones and all his workers applies to the other eleven 
candlestick factories in the district, whether they 
are in the unions or not, and they must also abide 
hy the decision. The result is this—that every em- 
ployer knows that every one of ‘is competitors is 
going to have to pay exactly the same wage scale 
that he is going to have to pay. and he can plan 
his business for two years accordingly. This, it can 
easily be seen, strikes at the very vitals of the 
greatest enemy of both the laborer and the repu- 
table employer—the sweatshop, which undermines 
both. This and other strong laws against sweat- 
shop methods of sub-contracting and having work 
done in homes has wiped the sweater and the 
sweated out of New Zealand. 


Many other New Zealand labor laws attract wide 
attention. In New Zealand every place in which 
two or more persons, even if they be a mother and 
daughter or father and son, work to produce an 
article intended for sale is a “factory” and subpect 
to rigid and very high requirements as to light, 
sanitation and ventilation and inspection by the 
government. All bakeshops, laundries and places 
in which Asiatics are employed, are “factories,” 
subject to the laws and government inspection “in 
order that the public shall not be injured by taint 
on food or clothing manufactured or treated in filthy 
surroundings.” In large factory buildings lunch- 
rooms must be provided for workers and in stores 
seats provided for female clerks. 


A forty-eight-hour week—practically eight-hour 


day—is established for adult male factory workers 
and a forty-five-hour week for women and youths, 
and they may not work more than eight and a quar- 
ter hours in one day, nor more than four and a quar- 
ter hours without at least three-quarters of an hour 
for food and rest. There must not be more than 
three hours’ overtime in any one day, or overtime 
work on over thirty days in the whole year. A 
woman may not be employed in a factory within a 
month after she has become a mother. Women and 
boys are not permitted to do wet spinning or other 
specified work that is detrimental to their health. 

No boy or girl under fourteen years of age can 
be employed in a factory, nor under sixteen years 
unless he has on file graduation papers showing that 
he has been passed in the fourth grade of the pub- 
lic schools. How much better this is than in Penn- 
sylvania, where all boys are fourteen years old! 
No boys and girls can be employed for less than 
$1.25 a week, and there must be an annual increase 
of not less than 75 cents a week. At twenty they 
must be paid at least $4.25 and at twenty-one at 
least $5 a week. All boys, girls and women em- 
ployed in factories must have a weekly half-holiday 
and the six full national holidays without deduction 
in wages. 

The laws regulating shops and offices show the 
same government solicitude for the welfare of 
women and boys and girls. The legal week, how- 
ever, is fifty-two hours, or not more than nine 
hours a day. There must be a weekly half holiday 
and full pay for legal holidays. All shops of a class 
must close at a uniform hour, and shops must close 
on the holidays and weekly half holidays even though 
they be run by the proprietor himself. There is 
provision for limited overtime—as restricted as in 
the factory act and at high rates of wages—and no 
employer can hold women or boy or girl workers 
for overtime work in the evening unless he has noti- 
fied them a day ahead or provides a good, whole- 
some supper for them or gives them at the time 
25 cents for supper. He must also pay their street 
car fare home. This is an effective precaution 
against immorality. 


All wages must be paid in full, weekly or bi- 
weekly, and in cash without any deduction. This 
was the act that wiped out the company store. Even 
accounts can not, under any pretext, be taken out. 
Wages under $10 a week can not be attached. 
Workers can file lien on property for the collection 
of wages due for work on the property. Wages can 
not be paid to a worker in a place where liquors are 
sold, a law aiming to get the worker started home 
to his family with his pay before he falls in with 
the barkeep. These are only a few of the labor laws 
of New Zealand, but they indicate the character of 
the others. 


All this is topped with the employers’ liability ’ 


laws, which hold every employer liable for all ac- 
cidents to persons injured while in his employ- 
ment, whether he is to blame or not. He can only 
escape responsibility by proving that the accident 
was caused by the “serious, or wilful misconduct 
of the person injured.” In case of the death of a 
worker the employer is responsible up to $2,000 
damages to the dependents of the worker, according 
to his past earning power, or for all expenses and 
burial, if there are no dependents. In case of in- 
jury, after the first week the employer must put the 
incapacitated worker on half pay and he is respon- 
sible up to $1,500 in such payments. The employers 
transfer the liability to a casualty insurance com- 
pany, add the cost to the selling price of product, 
knowing that all competitors must do the same, and 


thus the consumer pays the bill. 
a 


By a vote of 122 to 0 the Illinois House of 
Representatives passed the Solitt bill for the pro- 
tection of bridge and structural iron workers. The 
bill requires the safeguarding of floors and scaffold- 
ings on bridges and buildings under construction, 
and provides other protection for the men who risk 
their lives on steel skeletons. Under present con- 
ditions hundreds of workmen are killed each year. 
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DR. TAYLOR’S VIEWS ON LABOR. 

Late last Tuesday afternoon District Attorney 
Langdon and his associates of the so-called “graft 
prosecution” succeeded in concluding their hunt for 
a citizen who would accept the Mayoralty under 
the extraordinary conditions existing in the munici- 
pal government. Their final choice was Dr. Ed- 
ward Robeson Taylor, Dean of Hastings Law Col- 
lege and President of Cooper Medical College. The 
choice of Mr. Langdon was confirmed Tuesday 
evening by a majority of the Board of Supervisors 
by a vote of 12 to 2, four members being absent. 
The 12 who voted for Dr. Taylor merely obeyed the 
orders of the “graft prosecution.” 

In view of the fact that Eugene E. Schmitz con- 
tends that he is still Mayor of San Francisco and will 
maintain his claim to the office until the Supreme 
Court confirms his recent conviction for extortion, 
Dr. Taylor’s title to the office is by no means clear. 
However, until a court decision upholding Schmitz 
is rendered, Dr. Taylor will exercise the functions 
of Mayor, and therefore his views on matters of cur- 
rent public interest are of importance. The doctor 
has been liberally quoted in the daily press during the 
last few days, and the views he has expressed on 
some subjects can hardly be said to have the ap- 
proval of labor unionists. In the Chronicle of the 
18th inst. Dr. Taylor is quoted as follows: 

“T see that some one has said that I am not a 
man to feel sympathy with labor. He is mistaken. 
I am a practical printer. I know every part of the 
trade. I worked at it for years, and some of the 
time I worked twenty hours a day. 

“T believe that labor unions have done good—more 
good than evil. I don’t believe in all the methods 
they employ, but it is something for a man to assert 
himself. The time was not so long ago when the 
boss was absolute and discharged a man at his 
pleasure. I believe that a country is better off with 
unions than without. Like everything: else, they are 
human institutions; but because they may have 
called some strikes that were unjustified, that is no 
reason why they should be condemned, any more 
than it would be a reason to condemn all churches 
because some church members have embezzled 
money. The labor unions can make themselves a 
power if, instead of constantly preaching shorter 
hours, they were to advocate as insistently for bet- 
ter service. If they were to do that the closed 
shop would become at once a necessity.” 

The italics in the foregoing are ours. 

If Dr. Taylor is correctly quoted in the foregoing, 
then the critic who stated that he was “not a man 
to feel any sympathy with labor” had taken his 
measure correctly. Dr. Taylor’s statement that, as a 
printer, he had “some of the time,” worked twenty 
hours a day, taken in connection with the two closing 
sentences of the interview quoted here, marks him 
as a man who not only has no sympathy with or- 
ganized labor, but as one who has a very vague 


understanding of its principles, purposes and prac- 
tices, 

It is extremely difficult to imagine by what pro- 
cess of reasoning Dr. Taylor has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the first duty of the labor unions is to 
advocate “better service” to the employer than he 
now receives. Did he possess even slight knowledge 
of the reasons that induce employers to hire union 
men in preference to non-unionists, he would know 
that the most efficient service is to be had from 
labor unionists. Even employers who oppose unions 
on other grounds do not hesitate to admit the truth 
of this statement. The conditions that make for 
the best service from the organized rather than the 
unorganized worker are readily recognized by those 
who investigate the subject even in a casual manner. 
We supopse that Dr, Taylor has, at times, come in 
contact with inefficient union workers, and because 
of that has arrived at the conclusion that the labor 
organizations should devote their energies princi- 
pally to reforming the drones and incompetents 
rather than improving the working conditions of 
the efficient workers who comprise a vast major- 
ity of the membership of labor unions. The versa- 
tile doctor is correct in saying that labor unions are 
“human institutions,” and consequently prone to 
err, although in his interview he apparently is of 
the opinion that they should aim higher—that they 
should unselfishly devote the great power that in- 
heres in organization to securing “better service” 
for the employer rather than better conditions for 
themselves. Did the worthy doctor have even a 
slight knowledge .of the subject he assumes to dis- 
cuss he would know that the apprenticeship system 
of the labor unions and the power of the employer 
to discharge incompetent workmen insures as effi- 
cient service as the frailties of human nature will 
permit. 

At a time when many thousands of workers are 
struggling to secure a reduction of their hours of 
labor it is unfortunate that a man who apparently 
is not in sympathy with the aspirations of these 
people should have been named to fill the high 
office of Mayor of this great city. No matter how 
great may be his attainments as a lawyer, a phy- 
sician, and a poet, Dr. Taylor’s knowledge of eco- 
nomic subjects, and especially of the labor movement, 
appears to be very limited. If the title of this es- 
timable gentleman to the Mayoralty is established 
by the courts we trust he will devote sufficient of 
his time to a study of the labor movement as will 
enable him to obtain an intelligent idea of its prin- 
ciples, purposes and practices. 

eee 
MEETING HALLS TO LET. 

The following halls in the San Francisco Labor 
Temple are available for meeting purposes on the 
days and evenings designated: 

Council Hall (seating capacity, 450)—Every Sat 
urday evening; first and third Sunday afternoons. 

Union Hall (seating capacity, 275)—Fourth Fri- 
day and every Saturday evening; second and fourth 
Sunday afternoons. 

Progress Hall (seating capacity, 120)—Third 
Thursday and every Saturday evening; every Sun- 


.day afternoon. 


Advance Hall (seating capacity, 80)—Second and 
fourth Wednesdays; second and fourth Fridays; 
every Saturday, and third Sunday afternoon. 

For further information apply to Secretary, Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. 

ee 

The Finsch Distilling Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., pro- 
ducers of “Golden Wedding Whisky,” has been de- 
clared unfair by the American Federation of Labor. 
The action was taken at the request of the Coopers’ 
International Union because the firm uses non-union 
made barrels and flaunts its opposition to union 
labor in the face of the unions. The coopers are 
appealing to the conscience of the trade unionists 
for support in the matter and as a result Finsch’s 
products and the saloons in which they are handled 
are becoming very unpopular, 
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Demand .union-stamped shoes. 


THE STRIKES. 

Nothing of importance has developed in the strike 
situation during the last week. The Street Carmen 
and their sympathizers are standing absolutely 
firm, while Calhoun maintains the stubborn attitude 
that he assumed at the beginning of the strike. Th. 
losses of the United Railroads up to this date are 
far in excess of $1,000,000, and notwithstanding his 
lavish expenditures of money to secure strike-brea\. 
ers, Calhoun has been unable to operate one-ha!; 
the number of cars that were in commission whey 
the strike was called. It is currently reported that 
his obstinacy with respect to a settlement is, to 4 
great degree, prompted by an idea that he will gain 
sympathy and support that will favorably affect his 
interests in court if he should break the Street Car 
men’s strike. No doubt, there exists in this com 
munity an element that would rather see the Car 
men’s Union smashed than have Calhoun convicted 
of bribery, made against him. Although powerful, 
this element of our citizens does not possess the 
power of the united labor movement, and while the 
Street Carmen and the other unions on strike are 
supported as they have been thus far the victory 
that Calhoun and his allies long for can never be 
theirs. 

The Telephone Operators are standing out like 
veterans, greatly to the surprise of the managers of 
the corporation. 

It seemed probable a few days ago that the strike 
of the Commercial Telegraphers would be speedily 
settled, but at this writing it is more likely that the 
strike will be extended to other sections. 

pa eB 
IMMIGRANTS AND LABOR. 

Inquiry into the needs of the various States and 
territories for immigrant labor have been instituted 
by T. V. Powderly, chief of the division of informa- 
tion recently established in connection with the 
bureau of immigration. Mr. Powderly has directed 
letters to the Governors of the various States and 
territories requesting them to furnish him such in- 
formation as will aid in the proper distribution of 
immigrants on arrival in the United States. In 
order to obtain this information in such form as will 
be most easily handled, Mr. Powderly asks in his 
letters a series of questions, the principal of which 
are as follows: 

Where is the demand for workmen most urgent? 

What class of labor is needed? 

Are settlers on land needed? 

What nationalities or races would be preferred? 

Does your State (or territory) offer inducements 
to settlers on lands? 

If strikes, lockouts or other difficulties exist, state 
fully the cause of the same. 

Mr. Powderly also has written to the secretaries 
of the various labor organizations of the United 
States, inclosing a copy of the letter which he has 
sent to the Governors, calling special attention to 
the inquiry about strikes, lockouts and other labor 
difficulties, and asking them to keep the division of 
information fully informed as to any variations or 
fluctuations in the labor market that may affect the 
employment of their members or of immigrants who 
may seek to settle in this country. 

In this connection Mr. Powderly writes: “If you 
keep us informed of strikes, lockouts, black lists, 
boycotts or the probable coming of same, we will 
know how to act should application be made to 
send laborers to a locality where industrial con- 
ditions are unsettled.” 

pose Se 

Government chemists have made an investigation 
and report that one of the most popular brands of 
trust-made smoking tobacco contains the following: 
“Tobacco, 27 per cent; alfalfa, 63 per cent; arsenic, 
6 per cent; opium, 1 per cent; fluids, 3 per cent.” 
‘Look for the union label. It is a guarantee against 
such deception. —Ex. 


The recently elected officers of Bakers’ Union No. 
24 will be installed in Liberty hall in Mission street 
by ex-President Emil Schaerer, after which there 
will be an entertainment and smoker. 


JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE 


The Japanese and Korean Exclusion League met 
at the Labor Temple on Sunday the 14th inst., and 
was called to order by the President, O. A. Tveit- 
moe, at 2:45 p. m. 


In opening the meeting, President Tveitmoe spoke 
in part as follows: 


“Delegates and members of the League—This is 
our first meeting in two months, and, while we 
have not held regular meetings of the Executive 
}oard, the work of the league is progressing and 
our subject is being largely advertised throughout 
the Eastern States. Most of this work has been 
done through the office of the league and it can 
ie said unhesitatingly that the Japanese and Korean 
i:xclusion League has, beyond a doubt, accomplished 
as great and tangible results as any similar organi- 
vation during its life. . 

“The last Congress gave us a Japanese Exclusion 
Law. It was regarded by everybody, even its 
authors, as an experiment. As such we have 
watched it. It has proved a failure. The Japanese 
ire crowding into this country over the Mexican 
and Canadian borders, and Japanese exclusion or 
regulation of immigration is as much a problem 
now as ever. It will remain a problem until we 
vet a law like that which keeps out the Chinese. 

“The events of the last few days have more than 
justified the work of this league and have vindi- 
cated the statements made two years ago by mem- 
bers of the organization. It was said two years 
ago, and is repeated to-day, that the great conflict 
for supremacy between the races of the world will 
le fought in the Pacific. This is inevitable. It will 
not be now. Japan is but making a bluff, for a 
nation that would go to war must have money. 
No one knows better than Japan herself that she 
i; without funds to.do battle with the United States 
at present. The consummation of her ambition to 
lock up with the United States is a mere matter 
of time. The one significant fact that the world is 
taking note of now is the changing of the United 
States Navy from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

“While there is some industrial strife in this city, 
ind however important the questions are which 
now engross the public, they sink into insignificance 
when compared to the struggle to keep out the 
yellow and brown hordes which we can never 
assimilate as citizens, nor compete with as laborers.” 


CREDENTIALS—From Sign and Pictorial Painters 
No. 510, certifying to the names of H. Hasseries 
and Thos. Howell, vice W. E. Richards and Joseph 
Valenta. Painters’ Union No. 19, for E. F. Fields, 
J. Gorf and J. Flemming. Longshore Lumbermen’s 
Protective Association, for J. C. Williams, Wm. 
Baker and J. T. Matison. Bookbinders No. 31, for 
J. B. Collins, vice D. J. Powers. Cement Workers’ 
No. 1, for D. J. Curtin, Thos. Doyle and Wm. A. 
Best. Amalgamated Society of Carpenters No. 8, 
for N. Duxbury, vice J. W. Keast. Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters No. 7, for J. C. Simmons, 
J. Dawe and J. Mathieson. Typographical Union 
No. 21, for C. H. Parker, F. E. Jenks, H. M. Alex- 
ander. Carpenters No. 1082, for A. Ots, A. E. 
Linstrom, — French. Excavators, Street, Concrete 
and Asphalt Workers No. 85, for P. J. Tierney, 
John Marron and Wm. Dwyer. Electrical Workers 
No. 6, for D. Holms, E. Witchell and J. Caulwell. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


San Francisco, Ca., July 14, 1907. 


To the Officers and Members of the Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League—Dertecates:—In com- 
pliance with instructions, your Executive Board begs 
leave to report that, owing to the street-car strike, 
hut two meetings have been held since June 8th, 
and the monthly meeting for June was postponed 
for the same reason. 

ComMuNIcATIONS—Your office has been in receipt 
of several hundred communications from libraries, 
educational institutions, debating societies and other 
organizations, embracing the States of Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, New York, Delaware, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Texas and 
Washington. These communications were acknowl- 
edgments of the league’s publications, with a request 
that they be placed upon our mailing list so that all 
future publications would be sent them. 

Your office has also received five thousand copies 
of a speech delivered by the Hon. Anthony Michalek 
of Illinois, in the House of Representatives on 
February 18th of this year, the same dwelling on 
the Immigration Bill and the exclusion of Japanese 
labor. This document, together with our pamphlets 
and comparative tables and the speeches of several 
other Congressmen and Senators, are aiding largely 
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in the education of our many sympathizers through- 
out the East. 

We received from the Government of the Province 
of British Columbia, Victoria, the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, and the Minister of 
Justice, upon request, a copy of the law in relation 
to the head tax on Chinese. This document was 
placed upon the record and is at the disposition of 
members of the league who may desire information 
on the subject. 

From the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Immigration Service, from all ports of entry on 
the Canadian and Mexican borders and also from 
the American Consuls of Mexico in reference to 
Chinese, Japanese and other coolie immigrants, re- 
ceived and the league requested to obtain such in- 
formation from the office of the Commissioner 
General. 

MempBersHip—The membership of affiliated or- 
ganizations has shown a marked increase in the 
last two months, this being particularly noticeable 
among affiliated organizations of the Building 
Trades, the many carpenters’ organizations showing 
the largest increase, same numbering 2,177 for that 
period. 

FinanceE—The income of the league is now 
$349.20 per month, organizations contributing regu- 
larly and pledging their support until the objects 
for which the league has been instituted have been 
accomplished, 

StTaTIsTICAL—The league has received the follow- 
ing information from the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, relative to the arrival of Japanese and Chinese 
for the months of January, February, March, April 
and May of this year: 

; 1906 1907 Increase Decrease 


32 


January— 


109 share 
5,275 4,364 


62 9 
3,389 2,095 


3,400 2,017 


68 Sees 
2,123 384 


98 11 
2,263 139 


Total.... 7,890 16,823 8,933 


Of the above increase 8,560 were Japanese. 

The above table, however, does not include the 
immigrant aliens admitted for the same period 
through Canadian ports of the Pacific and border 
stations, the Arizona border, Texas border or the 
Hawaiian Islands, which are as follows: 


Through Canada. Arizona 
Pacific Ports and Honolulu. and Texas 
Border Stations an 


January 
February 


Information through press reports shows that the 
influx or Orientals to our insular possessions at 
Hawaii are far in excess of 15,547 immigrant aliens 
as stated in the report of the Bureau of Immigration. 
The report further states that during the first five 
months of this year 503,919 aliens were admitted; 
the proportion to that number, as compared with 
that of the Japanese, shows that one Japanese to 
every fifty-eight other aliens arrived in the United 
States in that time. 

Further inquiry by the league, through the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Im- 
migration, caused that Department to submit a 
statement showing the number of Orientals ad- 
mitted to the United States via Canada and Mexico 
since September, 1906, and ending January 15th, 
1907. The league also requested information as 
to admissions via Canadian and Mexican border 
lines. The Commissioner General stated: “The 
Bureau is unable to give data as to the transporta- 
tion lines over which these aliens arrived into the 
United States.” He further stated: “This. office 
has no information as to the number of Orientals 
admitted on passports, and likewise no information 
as to the number admitted for the purpose of transit 
from Mexico to Canada or from Canada to Mexico.” 

The report of the Commissioner dated from 
January 5, 1907, to June 15th, inclusive, shows that 
1,494 Japanese were admitted through Canadian 
ports and 1,548 through Mexican ports. Four 
Koreans were admitted through Mexican ports and 
none through Canadian ports. 

In drawing our conclusions, however, from the 
advice of the Commissioner General, who states 
that he is unable to give data as to the transporta- 
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tion lines over which these Orientals arrived into 
the United States, it would be safe to say that the 
number of Japanese arrivals, as stated in the report, 
is far below the number who have really entered 
and are now within the boundary lines of our coun- 
try. Respectfully submitted, 
Executive Boarp, JAPANESE AND KorEAN 
Exctusion LEAGUE. 


On motion, the report was received and adopted. 

The Secretary read a number of communications 
from Branch Leagues in the States of Washington, 
Texas and Wyoming, giving information in refer- 
ence to the Japanese population in their respective 
vicinities and pledging their support to the League. 

UNFINISHED Business—The Secretary reported a 
vacancy on the Executive Board, and Delegate 
R. A. A. Sumners, representing the Junior Order 
of American Mechanics, was elected. 

New Busitness—By motion of Delegate G. B. 
Benham, it was unanimously decided to instruct 
the Executive Board to communicate with the dif- 
ferent political parties and ascertain their position 
in the Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain States, 
where the League is largely represented, relative 
to the Oriental question and endeavor to have a 
plank included in their platforms during the com- 
ing campaign relative to Japanese and Korean Ex- 
clusion. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Cash on hand May 1, 1907 
Receipts for May 


Balance on hand June 1, 1907 
Receipts for June 


Balance on hand July 1, 1907 
A. E. Yortr, Sec’y-Treas. 
a SS 
BERRY TO BE BANQUETED. 


The many friends of George L. Berry have ar- 
ranged to tender him a banquet in honor of his 
election to the Presidency of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. The affair 
will take place Saturday evening, the 27th inst., at 
the St. Germain, 497 Golden Gate avenue. Tickets 
($1.75 a plate) can be obtained at the office of 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 24, 306 Fourteenth 
street. 

Mr. Berry will soon leave for Cincinnati, the 
headquarters of the International Union, and on his 
arrival a meeting of the Board of Directors will be 
held, when plans will be arranged to carry out the 
instructions of the recent convention in reference to 
securing an agreement with the Typothetae provid- 
ing for a closed shop and an eight-hour day. 

ao Se EE ee 
LEST WE FORGET. 


The publications contained in the following list 
are produced under non-union conditions, ' the 
shorter workday being refused their union printers. 


The Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, IH. 

All works of the Werner Company, of Akron, O. 

All of the Butterick patterns and publications are 
produced by non-union labor. 

The Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the product of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

McClure’s Magazine, Century Magazine, Book- 
man, Smart Set, St. Nicholas, World’s Work, Black 
Cat, Monthly Magazine, Men and Women, the 
Housekeeper and Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Good Housekeeping, Farm and Home, Orange 
Judd Farmer, New England Homestead, American 
Agriculturist and Current Events, printed by the 
Phelps Publishing Company, of Springfield, Mass. 

yin a 

The union Laundry Workers of Sacramento are 
perfecting plans to establish an eight-hour laundry. 
The machinery has been ordered. 
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SALARIES PAID BY UNIONS. 

The salaries paid the officers of trades unions are 
generally in keeping with their responsibilities. 
However, there are still a few unions that believe 
their officers should perform their work at the same 
rate of wages paid the mechanics in their respective 
trades; in some cases these same officers receive less 
than the maximum rate paid workmen at the bench, 
regardless of the responsibilities imposed. 

With a view of acquainting the members of or- 
ganized labor with the wages that are being paid 
general officers and organizers of the various na- 
tional and international unions, the following list 
has been compiled from exchanges and information 
on record in reference to this subject: 

United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse 
Goods—General President, $90 per month; General 
Secretary-Treasurer, $90 per month. While travel- 
ing each receives $2.50 per day for expenses, in ad- 
dition to railroad fare. In case any member of the 
executive council is required to leave home to per- 
form any duty of the U. B., said member receives 
$18 per week and $2.50 per day for expenses, in ad- 
dition to railroad fare. 

Mine Workers—President, $3,000 per year and 
all expenses; Secretary, $2,500 per year and all ex- 
penses; Executive Board members, $4 a day and all 
expenses; Organizers, $3.75 and all expenses. 


American Brotherhood of Cement Workers—Gen. 
eral President and Organizer, $150 per month and 
expenses; Secretary-Treasurer, $150 per month. 


Interior Freight Handlers and Railway Clerks’ 
International Union—President, $125 per month and 
expenses while organizing; Secretary-Treasurer, 
$100 per month and $20 per month as expenses in 
Chicago 

Shirt Waist and Laundry Workers’ Union—Pres- 
ident, $100 per month; Secretary-Treasurer, $100 
per month. 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers—President, $2,160 per year and traveling 
expenses; Secretary, $1,800 per year; Assistant Sec- 
retary, $1,200 per year; Editor, $1,400 per year; In- 
surance Secretary, $1,200 per year. 

Longshoremen—President, $2,500 per year, all 
traveling and hotel expenses; Secretary, $2,250 per 
year; Vice-President and Organizers, $4 per day, 
hotel, transportation and incidentals, 

International Typographical Union — President, 
$150 per month and traveling expenses; Secretary- 
Treasurer, $150 per month and traveling expenses. 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths—Presi- 
dent, $100 per month and all expenses; Secretary, 
$100 per month and all necessary expenses; Organ- 
izer, $3 per day and all expenses. 

Elevator Constructors—President and Organizers, 
$8 per day and railroad fare; Secretary, $1,500 per 
year. 

International Brotherhood of Paper Makers—Gen- 
eral President, $100 per month; Secretary-Treasurer, 
$100 per month; General Organizers, $3.75 per day. 

Pattern Makers’ League—General President, $125 
per month; General Secretary-Treasurer, $125 per 
month. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association—President, $200 
per month; Vice-President, $150 per month; General 
Secretary, $150 per month; Treasurer, $600 per year. 


In addition, all officers are allowed $3 per day hotel. 


expenses. 

Metal Polishers’ Union of North America—Presi- 
dent, $125 per month; and railroad fare while on the 
road; Organizer, $125 per month; General Secre- 
tary, $12£ per month. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s Union— 
President, $150 per month and all necessary ex- 
penses. 

International Association of Steam Pipe Fitters 
and Helpers—President, $125 per month and $2.50 
per day for hotel expenses; Secretary-Treasurer, 
$125 per month and $2.50 per day for hotel expenses; 
both officers also receive all traveling expenses. Or- 
ganizers are also allowed a reasonable amount of 
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incidental expenses, averaging from $3 to $5 per 
day. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’: Union—General . Presi- 
dent, $2,000 per year and legitimate expenses; Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer, $1,800 per year. 

International Hod Carriers’ Union—President, $88 
per month; Secretary, $88 per month. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union—President, $2,000 
per year; General Secretary-Treasurer; $2000 per 
year; Editor and Manager, $1,400 per year. 

United Hat and Cap Makers’ Union—General Sec- 
retary, $25 per week. 

Window Glass Workers—President, $50 per week 
and expenses; Secretary, $40 per week and expenses. 

Brotherhood of Operative Potters — President, 
$1,400 per year; First Vice-President, $1,200 per 
year; Secretary, $1,400 per year; Treasurer, $200 
per year. 

Shingle Weavers’ Union—General President, $90 
per month; General Secretary-Treasurer, $90 per 
month, 

Quarry Workers’ Union—General Secretary- 
Treasurer, $1,200 per year. 

Machinists’ Union—President, $1,800 per year, 
railroad, hotel and incidental expenses; Vice-Presi- 
dent, $1,200 per year and actual expenses; Secre- 
tary, $1,500 per year; Assistant Secretary, $1,200 per 
year; Editor, $1,500 per year; Organizers, $4 per 
day, hotel, railway and incidental expenses. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Steamfitters’ Union— 
President, Secretary and Organizers all receiving 
$1,500 per year and expenses. 

Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union—Secretary, $75 
per month. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union — General 
Secretary-Treasurer, $1,200 per year and traveling 
expenses; in addition is allowed hotel expenses at 
the rate of $3 per day. 

Brotherhood of Bookbinders—General President, 
$2,000 per year and expenses; General Secretary, 
$1,500 per year. 

United Brewery Workmen—President, $30 per 
week and all expenses; Secretary, $30 per week and 
all expenses; Organizer, $5 per day, railroad fare 
and all necessary expenses. 

Railroad Telegraphers—President, $3,500 per year 
and expenses; Secretary, $3,000 per year:and ex- 
penses; Vice-President and Organizers, $1,600 per 
year and expenses. 

Street and Electric Railway Employes—President, 
$2,500 per year and other expenses, thirty days’ 
vacation per year; Organizers, $6 per day and ex- 
penses. 

Printing Pressmen—President, $1,800 per year and 
$3 a day for hotel, railroad and incidental expenses; 
Secretary, $1,800 per year; Organizers, $5 per day 
and expenses. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—President, 
$2,000 per year and expenses; Secretary, $1,800 per 
year; Organizer, $5 per day, railroad fare and $3 
per day expenses. 

Stove Mounters’ Union—General President, $125 
per month; Secretary-Treasurer, $100 per month. 

Carpenters’ Union—President, $2,000 per year and 
expenses; Secretary, $2,000 per year; Treasurer, 
$1,800 per year; Organizers, $4 per day and all 
expenses. 

Paving Cutters’ Union—General Secretary, paid 


according to membership; over 3,000 members, $100. 


per month. : 

Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers—Presi- 
dent, $150 per month,’ $2.50 per day for hotel, rail- 
road fare, and $1 per day for incidentals; Secretary, 
$150 per month; General Organizers, $150 per 
month, $2.50 for hotel and other expenses; other 
Organizers, $3.50 per day and $2.50 for hotel, rail- 
road and other expenses. 

Journeymen Barbers’ Union—President, $100 per 
month and expenses; Secretary, $1,800 per year; 
Editor, $2,000 per year; Organizer, $1,200 per year 
and expenses. 

Coopers’ International—Secretary, $25 per week; 
Organizer, $6 per day and railroad fare. 


‘Theatrical Stage Employes—President, $1,000 per 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


THE RENTERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO). 
PANY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Commercial and Savings Bank, Safe Deposit 
Vaults, No. 131-135 Hayes Street, east of Van Ness 
Avenue. 

For the half year ending June 15, 1907, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum, on savings deposits, free of taxes, pay- 
able on and after Monday, June 17, 1907. Dividends 
not called for are added to and bear the same rate 
of interest as the principal from June 15, 1907. 

Also, two (2) per cent per annum paid on com- 
mercial deposits, subject to check, credited monthly, 

Interest paid from the day that all deposits 
are made. 
2t C. S. SCOTT, Vice-Pres. and Cashier, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
CALIFORNIA SAFE en AND TRUST 


Corner California and Montgomery Streets. 

For the six months ending June 30, 1907, a divi- 
dend has been declared on all deposits in the savings 
department of this company at the rate of four (4) 
per cent. per annum, free of taxes, and payable on 
and after Monday, July 1, 1907. The same rate of in- 
terest will be paid by our. branch offices, located at 
1531 Devisadero Street, 2572 Mission Street, 1740 
Fillmore Street, and 19th and Minnesota Streets. 
Dividends not drawn will be added to the deposit ac- 
count, become a part thereof and earn dividend from 


July 1, 1907. 
J. DALZELL BROWN, Manager. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION, MARKET AND CHURCH 
STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Has declared for the six months ending June 30th, 
1907, a dividend of 4 per cent per annum on ordinary 
deposits and 6 per cent on term deposits. Interest 
on deposit payable on and after July Ist. Interest 
on ordinary deposits not called for will be added to 
the principal and thereafter bear interest at the same 
rate, WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary. 
WASHINGTON DODGE, President. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 
526 California Street. . 

For the half year ending June 30, 1907, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of three and eight- 
tenths (3 8-10) per cent. per annum on all deposits, 
free of taxes, payable on and after Monday, July 1, 


1907. Dividends not called for are added to and 
bear the same rate of interest as the principal from 


July 1, 1907. 
GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-Ilade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Highteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L., Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. ~ 

W. F. Peters, 3040 Mission street. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th street. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan street. 

Joe Foss, 2977 Mission street. 

Martin Bros., Market street. 

H, Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 
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year; also permitted to hold position at his trade, 
which pays him $19 per week; General Secretary- 
Treasurer, $1,200 per year, in addition to $21.50 per 
week as Business Manager of the Chicago local. 
All officers are allowed $5 per day and railroad 
expenses when away on business, 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union—President, $100 
per month, ‘ 

Steam Engineers—President, $2,500 per year and 
expenses; Secretary, $150 per month; Organizers, 
$4 per day and expenses. 

Cigar Makers’ Union—President, $30 per week and 
expenses; Organizers, $18 per wek, railroad fare 
and $2 per day expenses. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ Union—General 
President, $1,500 per year; General Secretary- 
Treasurer, $1,560 per year. 

Teamsters—President, $150 per month, $2.50 hotel 
and incidental expenses; Secretary, $150 per month, 
Vice-President and Organizers, $5 per day, $2.50 
hotel and incidental expenses. 

Electrical Workers—President, $2,000 per year and 
expenses; Secretary, $2,000 per year; Treasurer, 
$2,000 per year. While traveling each receives $2 
per day hotel expenses and all necessary traveling 
expenses, 

Boilermakers and iron Ship Builders—President, 
$1,500 per year and expenses; Secretary, $1,500 per 
year. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers—President, 
$210 per month. 

Iron Molders—President, $1,800 per year and trav- 
cling expenses; Vice-President, $1,500 per year and 
traveling expenses; Secretary, $1,400 per year; 
Financiers, $1,300 per year and expenses; Treasurer, 
$900 per year and $3 per day expenses attending 
meeting; Editor of Journal, $1,500 per year. 

Lithographers’ International Union—General Pres- 
ident, $30 per week; General Secretary-Treasurer, 
$30 per week. 

Cigar Workers’ Union—President, $1,200 per year; 
Secretary, $1,200 per year; Organizers, $3 per day, 
railroad fare and all expenses. 

ae 

The National Metal Trades’ Association, one of 
the bitterest and closest of employers’ associations 
fighting labor organizations, is up against strikes 
of machinists in many parts of the country and 
do not know which way to turn to meet the situa- 
tion, In 1901, this employers’ association vowed, 
and pledged each member movally and financially, to 
destroy the International Association of Machinists. 
Since then the International Association of Machin- 
ists has fully doubled its membershp, its fiunds, and 
financial resources, and secured for the machinists 
higher wages, a shorter workday, and better con- 
ditions. It would seem that it is about time for 
the members of the National Metal Trades’ Asso- 
ciation to change their tactics, pursue a policy of con- 
ciliation and come to a working agreement with the 
organized men of the trade. The labor unions are 
here to stay—American Federationist, 

—_—_——@ 

Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, which 
has been flirted with more or less seriously by 
labor doctrinaires, although opposed by the real 
leaders of labor as impracticable and worthless to 
enforce industrial peace, has, after trial, received 
a knock-out in New Zealand. Despite a compulsory 
arbitration law, there have been three large strikes 
inaugurated in that country within a year and a 
half. The government has not taken any steps to 
enforce the penalties provided for failure to observe 
the arbitration act, because they know public opinion 
is favorable to the strikers. 

—————— a 

A general strike of machinists on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad was ordered on May 29. The 
machinists ask recognition of the union and a uni- 
form scale of wages in each shop. No increase in 
pay is asked. 

oe a 

The “Bell” brand of collars and cuffs bear the 

union label. Buy none other. 
Sakae a 
Demand union-labeled goods. 


PAY WOMEN SAME AS MEN. 

The industrial conditions of today are such that 
the equality of woman with man is the only solution 
of a number of the most important industrial prob- 
lems. Women must have equal wages for the same 
work, equal hours of employment and equal con- 
ditions of labor. As the situation has been, and still 
is, woman has been the industrial competitor of 
man. She has accepted lower wages, longer hours 
and poorer conditions of labor than men by organ- 
ized demand have been able to secure. 

If that condition could prevail without change, 
says Lida McFeaters, President of the Hat Trim- 
mers’ Union of New York, it is clear that the 
progress of the male industrial worker would he 
retarded. If women can be employed to greater 
advantage to the employer through conditions that 
withhold from her certain rights which the men 
insist upon, it is easy to see that the universal 
cause of labor will suffer. 

Male organized labor cannot submit without proper 
protest to any such condition. It denies the justice 
of such a system, and insists that it shall be abol- 
ished. Thus it has come about that women wage- 
earners are organizing, and have in some fields 
organized well. The goal at which the organization 
of the women workers aim is the industrial equality 
of women with men. Nothing less than that can 
satisfy the women, and nothing less than that can 
remove the menace to men. This industrial in- 
equality which has existed has been due to the weak- 
ness of woman on the one hand and to the thought- 
lessness, on the other hand, of women who did not 
need to engage in industry, and accepted conditions 
of labor which made them formidable competitors 
with those who needed higher wages, more sanitary 
surroundings and shorter hours. 

Many women, among whom the married women 
are the most numerous, still compete in this way 
with the wage-earning men. 

Wherever women in industry have been effect- 
ively organized it has been found by the employers 
that they sustain no loss because of the increased 
wage, the shorter hours and the more sanitary 
conditions which-organized women workers receive 
over their unorganized sisters. That was the lesson 
which the employers learned from the results of 
organization among men, and it is being repeated 
in the case of women. 

Industrial equality of women will bestow upon 
them economic independence. This independence 
will not, as some people believe, make women less 
capable home builders and home keepers. On the 
contrary, the experience of women in industry will 
broaden them in many ways, and, learning what 
the workday world really is, with all its trials and 
tasks, they will have a far more intelligent sym- 
pathy for their husbands and a far greater capacity 
to make the home a happier and more helpful 
environment for them. 

In this way men and women will know and re- 
spect and care for each other more intelligently than 
ever before, and this knowledge will remove the 
prejudices that have prevented the equality of wo- 
men in other fields than that of industry. 


ee 

Judge Gaskill, of the Superior Court of Boston, 
recently gave one of the most important decisions 
ever heard in Massachusetts. It was that a labor 
union has a right to fine any member who does not 
accede to the demand of the union and quit work 
in an establishment where a strike has been ordered 
by the union. 


ee eee ee 

Miss Margaret Haley, business manager of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, has hurled defiance at 
Otto C. Schneider, new president of the school 
board, who recently warned the teachers that they 
must quit labor unions and labor union practices in 
schools. 


pe 

An estimate furnished by a Washington statis- 
tician gives the number of men killed in the daily 
pursuit of their callings, largely skilled and un- 
skilled laborers, for the last four years at 80,000 men, 
or 20,000 annually. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $2, 603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 38, 156,931.28 

OFFICERS—President, F. Tillmann, Jr.; First Vice-President, 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; Cashier. 
A. H. R, Schmidt: Assistant Cashier. William Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller: 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. 

BO! OF DIRECTORS—F. Ti!lmann, Jr.; Daniel Meyer, 
Emil Rohte, Ign, Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. 
Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse and W. S, Goodfellow. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


CHAS, F, LEEGE, Pres. W. A. FREDERICK, Vice-Pres, 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENRY BRUNNER, Vice-Pres. 
B, G, TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 
FRED F,. OUER; FRED V. VOLLMER, Asst, Cashiers 
FRANK S. JACOTT, Trust Officer 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


Jas. G. Maguire 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 


NEW YORK. 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-MecIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, (W.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.) 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (3f.) 
Engineering and Mining Journat, C Www 
Forum, (@.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
MecClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s Magazire, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 


Boston, Mass. 
Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, (M.) 
Modern Priscilla, (M.) 


Donahoe's Mag., ) 
Columbiad, (M.) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Red Book. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Rand-McNally’s Books. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, (W.) 
Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman’s Home Companion, (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. M.) 
*Abbreviations used—M, monthly; W, weekly; 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi-monthly. 
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CHIVALRY FORGOTTEN WHEN HIRING 
WOMEN WORKERS. 


Speaking recently before an audience made up of 
women bookbinders, Denis A. Hays, President of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association and Fifth 
Vice-President of the American Federation of La- 
bor, touched especially on the treatment of the 
woman in industry as compared with her treatment 
by the same men in society, says the Labor Tribune. 

Continuing, Mr. Hayes referred to the chivalrous 
courtesy accorded by American men to womanhood 
in their social or casual intercourse. He declared 
that the spirit which actuated Sir Walter Raleigh 
to lay his coat in the street that England’s queen 
might pass without soiling her shoes was alive and 
dominant to-day among American men in their social 
life—that that spirit was inculcated in the minds of 
the boys in school and fostered in all the teachings 
they received. 

But when it comes to the women in industry, all 
thought of chivalry is forgotten. The woman at 
work receives just the consideration her services will 
command from the commercial or business point of 
view. When a woman goes looking for a job the 
only consideration the employer is willing to accord 
her is a consideration of how little he can induce 
her to work for. Mr. Hays made it clear that the 
only protection the woman in industry could hope for 
was the same protection her brother secured, and she 
must secure it in the same manner—by uniting with 
other women in the particular industry in which she 
was engaged and demanding fair wages and decent 
conditions of employment. 

Mr. Hays also referred to the fact that one of the 
principal obstacles to the formation of women’s 
unions is the false pride of the women workers them- 
selves. Although compelled to work for a living, 
many of them are disposed to think that the joining 
of a labor union would tend to lower them socially. 
This false pride, he said, is responsible in a very 
large degree for the failure of women workers to 


obtain the redress of grievances and the payment of 
a decent rate of wages. He strongly advised the 
women in the binderies to forget this false pride and 
to unite with the Women Bindery Workers’ Union 
in an effort to secure better conditions. 


SS ee 

A strike of miners at Cobalt, Ont., has been de- 

clared, and all the mines are closed. About 2,000 

men quit work. The grievances are principally over 

the wages paid the surfacemen and the length of 
the shifts of the underground miners. 


———————— 

Organized labor of Chicago, IIl., has declared war 
on the new Illinois Vagrancy law as an infringe- 
ment of the right of picket. The Wood Workers’ 
District Council has decided to make a test case of 
the new Vagrancy Act. 

en 

The American Shipbuilding Company has appealed 
to the Federal Court at Lorain, Ohio, for protection 
against possible damage to property and violence 
against employes as a result of a second strike at 
the yards in that city. 

——_———_——_@. —__——_ 

All journeymen painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers went out on strike at Napa, Cal., on July 8 
because the bosses had reduced their pay from $4 
to $3.50 a day. 

See 

The Italian Typographical Union at Naples has 
increased wages and overtime from 10 to 100 per 
cent, abolished piecework, and secured the first of 
May as a labor holiday. 

Se Se eee 

Co-operation among wage-earners is spreading 
rapidly in Switzerland. In 1901 six consumers’ 
co-operative societies were founded; to-day there 
are 106 societies. 

—————— 

The dock laborers at Cherbourg, France, struck 
on July 6 for an increase of wages and paraded the 
city carrying red flags and singing revolutionary 
songs. 


SHORTEN THE WORKDAY. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more to be regretted 
than the fact that extraordinary commercial pros- 
perity and an unprecedented accumulation of wealt}, 
have hitherto done so little to shorten the work. 
man’s hours of labor. It is unreasonable to expec; 
that the moral qualities in man’s nature can be duly 
developed if life is passed in one unvarying round 
of monotonous work. We are constantly being 
reminded of the enobling and elevating influence 
produced by contemplating the beauties of nature, 
by reflecting upon the marvels which science un- 
folds, and by studying the triumphs of art and liter- 
ature. Yet no inconsiderable portion of the toiling 
masses are reared in such ignorance and surrounded 
from early childhood to old age by so much squalor 
and misery that life could be to them scarcely more 
dreary and depressing if there were no literature, 
no science and no art, and if nature had no beauties 
to unfold. The undue length of time which men 
have been accustomed to work represents, so far 
as many branches of industry are concerned, a 
thoroughly mistaken policy. In many instances it 
is undeniable that men would not only get through 
more work, but would do it more efficiently if they 
had more opportunity for mental cultivation and 
for healthful recreation. No small part of the 
intemperance which is laid to the charge of laborers 
is directly to be traced to excessive toil. When 
strength becomes exhausted and the body is over 
fatigued there often arises an almost uncontrollable 
desire to resort to stimulants. 


aii Se ees 

The officers of the Cloakmakers’ Union report that 
about 20,000 cloakmakers in New York and Brook- 
lyn are preparing for strikes to enforce a new wage 
scale. 

ae eee 

The Weekly Rest Day bill, which provides that 
all employes shall have one day of rest in the seven, 
was approved by the Italian Chamber of Deputies on 


July 3. 
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NO INTEREST 
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SUNNYSIDE The Beautiful 


1295 LOTS FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS 


ALL IMPROVEMENTS 
Ready To Build On Now 


TITLE GUARANTEED 


Notwithstanding the Car Strike, and the necessity of using buggies for transportation, the sale of these 


lots runs from 10 to 15 a day. 


DON’T DELAY LONGER IN MAKING YOUR SELECTION 


Sutton, Gould & Ephraim, Sole Agts. 


1507 FILLMORE STREET, CORNER O’FARRELL 


SUBDIVIDED BY C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


Ingleside and other buses from Twenty-ninth and Mission pass our office at Sunnyside—or 
call up on the phone, West 5682 and our team will call for you. 
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EFFECTS OF JAPANESE LABOR. 

Baneful effects of Japanese labor in the fruit- 
growing districts of California were illustrated by 
the facts set forth in the Bee’s news service from 
Winters, Yolo County, a few days ago. Japanese 
are the chief reliance of the orchardists of that 
locality for picking and packing their crops. Many 
say they would prefer white labor, but cannot get 
it when it is most needed, so are obliged to employ 
Asiatics. 

It appears that one of the large growers had an 
offer of $7,000 recently from a Japanese buyer for 
his whole crop, but was unwilling to sell it for less 
than $12,000, which he considered’ no more than 
reasonable. On the day following the owner’s final 
rejection of the offer, his crew of Japanese pickers 
iemanded an increase of pay from $1.25 to $1.50 
. day, which he was obliged to grant, being at their 
mercy. The circumstances all indicated that the 
ickers were in league with the Japanese buyer, to 

orce acceptance of his offer. And in a number of 
instances it is related that the Japanese have actu- 
lly refused to pick the fruit unless their offers of 
purchase were taken. A general demand for more 
wages is expected from the hundreds of Japanese 
i the Winters district, in consequence of the in- 

rease the orchardist above referred to was obliged 
o grant. 

Like tactics were pursued in the Florin berry 
ind grape district of Sacramento County by the 
Japanese, to enable them to become masters of 
the situation there. They were first employed in 
small numbers to pick berries and grapes, because 
of the cheapness of the labor. But as the white 
growers became more and more dependent on the 
Japanese, the latter saw their opportunity and in- 
sisted on more pay. Eventually they combined to 
force owners to lease berry patches and vineyards, 
through control of the labor market and by demand- 
ing excessive wages. 

The result is that in a district once occupied 
exclusively by white families, each tilling a well- 
kept property of from five to twenty acres, the 
Japanese now dominate, growing and shipping near- 
ly all the berries, to the number of hundreds of car- 
loads yearly, and also a large proportion of grapes. 
Most of the neatly-kept homes have given place to 
Japanese shacks, with no regard for appearances, and 
the district as a whole has suffered greatly from the 
blight of the Orientals. 

It would be much better for Sacramento County 
to grow fewer grapes and berries, and be all white, 
than Japanned in spots, as now. Better one self- 
supporting American home than a hundred Asiatic 
shacks.—Sacramento Bee. 


——————_@a___————_ 
In the Federal Court at Charleston, W. Va., on 
July 12 the Ritter Lumber Company of Menden 
pleaded guilty to an indictment charging conspiracy 
to hold employes in peonage. The charged con- 
tained twenty counts, the minimum fine on each 
charge being $1,000. Fines will be imposed later. 


Word comes from Nome, Alaska, that the miners 
in that district are organizing to prevent a dollar 
per day reduction in their wages, Operators at 
Nome have been paying $5 a day, with board, and 
now wish to pay $4, with board. A strike is ex- 
pected, 

Se ee eS 

In a cirucular to its patrons in Butte, Mont., the 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company announces 
that it “may discontinue its service” because of a 
strike of linemen and operators in sympathy with 
the Utah employes. The system is paralyzed in 
Butte. 

AE ee 

Five thousand pushcart peddlers, members of the 
United States Peddlers’ Association, are to enter 
into a co-operative house on the lower East Side of 
New York city. The building will cost $2,000,000 
and will occupy an entire city block, 600x200. 

ee 

During the last twelve months there was an in- 
crease of 555,718 members added to the rolls of trade 
unions in Germany. 


LABOR CLARION. 


THE QUARRELSOME JAP. 

Japanese commercial bodies, consisting of five 
organizations in Tokio, are to serve notice that 
unléss we mend our ways in the treatment of Japan- 
ese in this country, the Mikado’s subjects will not 
trade with us any more, and thus the United States 
will lose money. In other words, the Japanese pro- 
pose to boycott us. 


Naturally, Japan imagines that this is the strong- 
est possible argument that can be advanced, says the 
Bakersfield Californian. It is that particular big 
stick, the flourishing of which the Japanese have been 
led to believe will strike terror to the hearts of the 
American people, who are, according to the views 
held at Tokio, money-makers first and patriots after- 
ward. Nor are they to be blamed for entertaining 
such an opinion of us, for they have imbibed it from 
Presidential messages and other Governmental ex- 
pressions, all preaching the doctrine that unless we 
did this thing or that thing for resident Japanese, or 
refrained from doing them, we would lose some 
Oriental trade. The Japanese have accepted such 
statements as representing a very considerable senti- 
ment in the United States, and they now threaten to 
use the weapon that they conceive will be most 
effective in securing their countrymen rights which 
are now withheld, primarily that of citizenship. 

Japan may as well make good her threat now as 
to continue to threaten. Her people are treated as 
well in America as they will ever be treated. They 
pursue all the vocations of citizens and are protected 
in those pursuits. Their children are permitted to 
attend our public schools, and a subject of the Mi- 
kado can do most anything an American citizen can 
do except exercise the right of suffrage or those 
tights that pertain particularly to citizenship. Fur- 
ther than this they will never be permitted to go, 
and if Japan is real angry about it, it had best call 
its subjects home and carry its trade to some other 
market. That country may as well learn now that 
there are some things that Americans do not 
measure in money.—The Star. 

EE eel 


Through the capture at Los Angeles, Cal., of half 
a dozen Japs, the Federal Immigration officers have 
unearthed a complicated “underground railway” sys- 
tem of bringing coolie labor into Southern Cali- 
fornia across the border from Mexico. 
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11 TO 15 SEVENTH STREET 


é 13 
J. H. WILEY 


~The Furniture Man 


Norent. Good Furniture for little money, 


659-661 FOURTEETH STREET 


Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church. 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY | 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


ENTERPR 
BREWING 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


First Tailors in San Francisco to Adopt 
the Custom Tailors Union Label 


& BROWNE 


Near Market Street 


— 
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BUY NOW PAY LATER 


you may soon own a beautiful home. 


We are the only store in the city selling on easy 
terms without extra charge for credit. 


Furniture, Carpets, Stoves, Clothing for Men and Women 


By paying us a little down and a little each week | Our increased business fully compensates us for 


THE BIG INSTALLMENT HOUSE, 


2200 to 2212 
9 MISSION STREET 


The Big Installment House on the Corner of Mission 
and Eighteenth Streets 


this liberal method. 


| Come and talk with us; let us give you our plans, 
terms and figures. 


COR. MISSION AND 18TH STS. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m,, at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery. Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 

Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 

P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d_and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 

221 5th ave., Richmond Dist. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 

Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 

502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s. Hall. 

Bootblacks—I1st and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 

Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Broom Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 
Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 
Hall, 316 


Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—1lst and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 

Gate ave. 


ee Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. No. 9—D. J. Grace. 33 Brighton 


street, Station L. 

Cemetery  Employes—list and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—-A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 1517A Golden Gate ave.. meet 
Tuesday. 1411 Geary. 


Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m..at headquar- 
& ters, 1422 Steiner. 
Electrical Workers, No. 151—-Headquarters and 


meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
a a and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
. Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3ré@ Thursdays, McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. - f 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O'Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. j 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ilst and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 516 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday. 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers— F. Barbrack, Secy., 1741 Blake street. 
Berkeley, 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet Ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. TASS 


Eagles’ 
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Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers. Brides and Structural. Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, ission Street Bulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
13, lst and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, Pp. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 38d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers-—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
gays, oe Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
3 th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205-—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters. 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Sail Makers—Meet list Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. ; 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet list Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—I1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
Will J. hat Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
509 Golden Gate Ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at $35 Noe st. 


Ee 
A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.;, Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids> 
Mich. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Tobaceo.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies, a” 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa; 
Clothing. 


Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co., Chicago, III. 

Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 

Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 


" Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 


California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 


Printing and Publications. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, 
Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Bulletin. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 


Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
Sticnicaxo: Ill; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, IIl. 


Machinery and Building. 


General Hardware.—Landers, Fiary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John- Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
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Knife Company, Walden, N._ Y.; Ideal Manuy- 
facturing Company, Detroit, Mich. - 
Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
noogo, Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch 
Manufacturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Eric 
City Iron_ Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Ex. 
panded Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; American 
Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Standard 
Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Manttowoe Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc’ 
Ss. 


Stoves.—Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
United States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich:: 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home 
Stove Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A Van 
Buren Co., and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 

Hotels.—Keddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—aAtchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and its Messenger Service. 

Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 


Wood and Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s 
Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merklie-Wiley Broom 
Co., Paris, Ill. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold_ Beaters.—Hastings & Co., Philadeiphia, Pa.: 
J. J. Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, 
Boston, Mass. 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmo- 
polis, Wash. 

Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 
Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons,° Cleveland, O. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurb-ugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 


———__————_ — 

Teacher—For a correct understanding of this sen- 
tence “They cleaned up $75 between them,” it is ne- 
cessary to explain that there was no literal act of 
cleaning up. The words convey the idea of distri- 
bution, or parcelling out, and may relate to the divis- 
ion of the proceeds of a financial transaction or the 
spoils of a questionable or dishonest venture. In 
short, the phrase is peculiar to the language and may 
be classed as idiomatic. 

Tommy Tucker—I understand the sentence all 
right, but I don’t know what you are talking about. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


_ ——__-o____- 

The Parson—*Well,.Tommy, how are you getting 
along at school?” Tommy—“Fine. lve got so I can 
write my own excuses now.”—Chicago News. 


FACE to FACE 


McCormick Sells Hats 


Columbia Hat 
Works «<. 


2358 Mission Street 


Phone Market 2445 
Between 19th and 20th 


1593 Haight Street 


Phone Park 560 


Hats of All Kinds Renovated 
Panamas Especially 


ASHS 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE’ 
NOT INTOXICATING 


LABOR CLARION. 


Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 
Upton Bros. & Deizelle, 115 Welch. 
Upton &. be er 112 Hayes. ; 


e 
Wale Printing Gove lot Union Made Pants 
Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Wallace Darasen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. ni 


Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 


Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. oO 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS ; 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
icke Aaaest $s 448 Paeens ith t 
cks-Ju 0. - alencia. wae: 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. wit * essa 9 B Acewsibees 


Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. i : 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. Pane free if they don t wear 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Neal Publishing Co.. 66 Fremont. a aS ee 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 
Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 
Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 
Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 
Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 
Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 
Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 
Bit Po Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 4 e 

evenson. Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. W. ll d F 
Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. Upton & wiliiame, 112 Hayes. a enstein an rost 
Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 
Bos < tye be ae A Van Ness and 

rown ‘ower, ansome. 

Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. prop ta ahaa 


Buckley & Curtin, $8 Mint Ave. tton & Rey, 215 Bay. Golden Gate Aves. 
Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 


) 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. ) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
if ) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

Sa ee Erinting Co., 2054 Market. ) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

) Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin 
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Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 
Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Construction News, 51 Third. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 


Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. S 
Chronicle, The, Market ‘and Kearny. Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. RDER YOUR 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 


Crackbon & Wright Co., 22 Leavenworth ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Dally News, fsa Ae A a ea Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission Banners, Badges, Parade Flags 
8, 


Dav H. CG, 2712 Mission, Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Davis, H. L., 1552 Hddy. 


| . 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. MAILERS and Sashes, Regalia, But- 


Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. | Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 
Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 


s 
Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. | NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades t S Et 
Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- ons, ouvenirs, C. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. teenth street. Rusiness Agent George A. Tracy 


Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 
Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. above. 


Erenctevatenting G6. 284 Thirtecnth eae WALTER N. BRUNT CO 
abriel-Meyerfe 0., arket. : i i = - 
German Demokrat, $i Third. Somebody of a psychological turn of mand once 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. asked Lord Rosebery, “What is memory?” “Mem- 391 JESSIE STREET, AT FIFTH 
Glissman Press, Inc., 138 Steiner. 


Golden Gate Press, The, 643 Golden Gate ave. ory,” Rosebery replied promptly but somewhat pen- Opposite U. S. Mint, San Francisco 
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A Stonewall Jackson Story. 

“Stonewall Jackson,” said a Virginia veteran, last 
Decoration Day, “used to tell a good story about a 
bridge builder. 

“This bridge builder was called Old Miles. He 
was very necessary to Jackson because the flimsy 
bridges on the line of march were continually being 
swept away by the floods or destroyed by the enemy; 
and in these contingencies Miles was a _ regular 
jewel. He could run you up a bridge in the time 
it would take another man to make the measure- 
ments. 

“One day the Union troops burnt a bridge across 
the Shenandoah. Stonewall Jackson called Old 
Miles to him and said: 

“*You must put all your men to work, Miles, and 
you must keep them at it all night, for I've got to 
have a bridge across this stream by morning. My 
engineer—an invaluable fellow, by the way—will 
draw up the plans for you.’ 

“Well, early the next morning, Jackson, 
much worried, met Old Miles. 

“*See here,’ he said dubiously, ‘how about that 
bridge? Did the engineer give you the plan?’ 

“Old Miles took the cigar from his mouth, and 
flicked the ash off with a sneer. 

“ ‘General,’ he said, ‘the bridge is done. 
whether the picter is or not.’ ”—Ex. 

SS 
Johnny Was a Sport. 

It happened in Sunday School. None of the chil- 
dren had studied their lessons, apparently, and as for 
Johnny, the new boy, he wasn’t supposed to know 
much about it, anyhow. 

“Now, Willie,” said the teacher, “who was it swal- 
lowed Jonah?” 

“T dun’no’,” giggled Willie. 

“Bobbie, can you tell me who swallowed Jonah?” 
continued the teacher, 

“You can search me,” said Bobbie. 

“Tommy, who swallowed Jonah?” 
teacher, a little severely this time. 

“Please, ma’am,” whimpered Tommy, “it wasn’t 
me.” 

“Well, I declare!” ejaculated the teacher. Then, 
turning to the new boy, she asked, “Johnny, who 
swallowed Jonah?” 

“Tl bite,” said Johnny. 
Ex. 
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I dunno 


asked the 


“What’s the answer ?”— 


ae ee ee 
The boy seemed to be so devoid of anything ap- 
proaching a memory that the schoolmaster became 
disheartened, and he finally asked, sarcastically: 
“Do you know whether George Washington was a 
soldier or a sailor?” “He was a soldier,” replied 
the urchin promptly. “How do you know that?” 
persisted the master. “’Cause I saw a picture of him 
crossin’ a river standing in a rowing boat, an’ any 
sailor’d know enough not to stand up in the boat.” 
pie Ee ee 
“Speaking of bad falls,” remarked Jones, “I fell 
out of a window once, and the sensation was ter- 
rible. During my transit through the air I really 
believe I thought of every mean act I had ever 
committed in my life.” “H’m!” growled Thompson, 
“You must have fallen an awful distance !”—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
Se eS 
Redd—I see that man Finn has got an automobile. 
Greene—And it was quite amusing to see him the 
first week he had it. “How so?” “Why every 
time he’d blow his horn he’d stop and look around. 
He used to peddle fish, you know.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 
a 
Mrs. Gold—Now, about that charity ball we are 
going to. Give me a check for £25. Mr. Gold— 
But, my dear girl, isn’t that rather a big contribution 
to charity? Mrs. Gold—Don’t be stupid, George. 
It’s for the frock I’m going to wear at it—The 
Throne. 
af ee 
SPat? 
“Well ?’ 
“Who was Aesop?” 
“A nature fakir, my son.”—Washington Herald. 
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For Good UNION MADE Clothes Go 1o | 
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and Cap Makers of | 
North America, af- 
filiated with the | 
American  Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 
62 East Fourth Street, New York City | 
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Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had it 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict. Unfair 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON. MASS 


KATSCHINSKI’S 


“KEYSTONE” SHOES 


$3.50 otis 


Most men think that 
$3.50 and $4.00 is 
enough to pay for a shoe. 
If that’s your idea, this 
is your store. We have 
other shoes here at other 
prices—but if that’s the 
price you want to pay— 
we're the people you 
want to pay it to. 


“KEYSTONE” 
Union Stamped 


SHOES 
FOR MEN 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 
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1549 FILLMORE STREET, NEAR GEARY 
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The Only Shoe House in San Francisco Displaying the Union Card 


UNION... . 
STAMPED 


ariers 4,00 


You'll get here for 
$3.50 and $4.00 a 


“KEYSTONE SHOE” 


— that is as good as 
any — and better than 
most—they’re stylish— 
they’re comfortable — 
they’ll stand the wear, 
and, every pair is Union 
stamped. 


“KEYSTONE” 
Union Stamped 


SHOES 
FOR MEN 


